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CAPT. RICHARD BLITHE. 


No mention is made of this distinguished 
officer in the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy. This would seem to be an oversight, 
and will no doubt be corrected in future 
editions. 

From information supplied to me by 
Mr. Robert Blyth, Jun., of Hull, it would 
cmpeer that Capt. Richard (some say William) 
Blithe, equally with that gentleman, was 
connected with the Blyth family (formerly) 
of Norton Lees, co. Derby, and bore their 
crest—i.e., a hart’s head erased. 

Little or nothing seems to be known of the 
career of Capt. Blithe previous and subsequent 
to the Indian voyage of 1620—the voyage 
during which the more famous seaman 
William Baffin met his death. But this 
voyage was sufficient to entitle the captain 
to a place in the ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography.’ Mention of this voyage and of 
Capt. Blithe is made in (1) that curious old 
work ‘Purchas his Pilgrimes,’ 1625 (the 
“Ormuz businesse,” as related by Master W. 
Pinder, T. Wilson, chirurgeon, and Edward 
Monox, merchant); (2) the ‘Calendar of 


State Papers, Colonial (East Indies), 1617-21’; 
and more recently in (3) the ‘ Voyages of 
William Baftin’ (Hakluyt Society, 1881), and 
(4) a ‘Life of John Davis, the Navigator, 
1550-1605’ (George Philip & Son, 1889), both 
by Sir Clements Markham. Also two MS. 
journals or logs were kept on board the 
ships, and are now both at the India Office— 
i.e., (a) the ‘Journal of Archibald Jennison 
on board the London, commanded by Capt. 
Andrew Shillinge, from 1620 to 1622’; (4) the 
‘Journal of Capt. Richard Swan of the 
Roebuck (300 tons), from 1620 to 1622.’ 
The latter journal was printed by Samuel 
Purchas in ‘ Purchas his Pilgrimes.’ 

The expedition consisted of four vessels: 
(1) the London, the admiral, Capt. Andrew 
Shillinge ; (2) the Harte, the vice - admiral, 
Capt. Blithe; (3) the Roebuck, Capt. 
Richard Swan ; and (4) the Eagle, Capt. (or 
rather Master) Christopher Browne. Capt. 
Shillinge was in command, and William 
Baflin acted as master of the London. 

The fleet left the Downs on 25 March, 1620, 
and anchored in Swally Road on 9 Novem- 
ber. On the 19th it left again and went in 
search of the Portuguese fleet. On 16 Decem- 
ber the London and the Harte encountered 
two large and two small vessels of the 
enemy, and a first fight lasted nine hours. 
Both fleets then drew off, but after a delay 
of ten days they renewed the contest, the 
Roebuck and Eagle assisting. Sir Clements 
Markham, writing of this second fight, 
states :— 

“Captain Swan, in the MS. Journal at the India 
Office, gives a lively account of the second fight. 
He says: ‘Our broadsides were brought up, and 
the good ordnance from our whole fleet played so 
fast upon them that, doubtless, if the knowledge in 
our i had been answerable to their willing 
minds and ready resolutions, not one of the 
galleons, unless their sides were impenetrable, had 
escaped us. About three in the afternoon, un- 
willing, after so hotte a dinner, to receive a like 
supper, they cutte their cables, and drove with the 
tide until they were without range of our guns 
and then their frigate came to them, and towed 
them away, wonderfully mangled and torn. Their 
Admiral, in the greatest fury of the fight, was 
enforced to heele his ship to stop his leakes, his 
main topmast overboard, and the head of his main- 
mast. In the London our Admiral and Peter 
Robinson were wounded ; Henry Grand and John 
Coard slain; in the Harte, Edmund Okely 
wounded, and Walter David killed. The shot 
spent in_both fights was 1,382 by the London, 1,024 
by the Harte, 815 by the Roebuck, and 800 by the 
Eagle ; total, 4,021."’ 

Capt. Shillinge, wounded in three places, 
died on 6January, and was buried at 
Jashak. Then, according to instructions, 
Capt. Blithe took up the chief command and 
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removed to the London. The fleet wintered 
at Stir on the ‘Oman coast and “ found water 
and palm trees.” On 15 August it set sail 
again, and 


“the lish now agreed with Shah Abbas the 
Great, of Persia, to drive the Portuguese out of 
Ormuz by a joint attack...... The Shah agreed togive 
the En fish for their help a share of the plunder, 
and half the customs duties at Gombroon (Bandar 
*Abbasi). The English fleet assembed at Surat, and 
consisted of the London (with Capt. Blithe and 
William Baffin on board), the Jonas, Whale, Dol- 
phin, and Lion. On the 23rd of December, 1621, it 
arrived at an open roadstead on the Persian coast, 
near Minab, Ormuz being in sight about ten 
leagues W.N.W......00 the 19th of January, 1622, 
the English fleet anchored off the town of Ormuz, 
expecting that the enemy’s ships, under Ruy Frere 
de Andrada, would come out to fight. But it was 
found that Ruy Frere was in the fort at Kishm, an 
important t, because it defended the wells for 
supplying Ormuz. This fort had been built out of 
the stones of a fine town, containing tombs and 
mosques, which had been pulled down for the 
purpose. The wall was of great height, with half- 
moons and flankers, and a deep dry moat. The 
Portuguese were already beleague by a Persian 
army, and the English fleet arrived on the 20th of 
conan 1622.”"—‘ The Voyages of William Baffin,’ 
by Sir jements Markham. 


Guns were landed from each ship and 
batteries erected. On the third day William 
Baffin, while on shore “trying his mathe- 
maticall proiects and conclusions” to ** take 
the height and distance of the castle wall,” 
was killed by a shot from the castle. On 
1 February the fort of Kishm surrendered, 
and in it 
* seventeen guns were captured, and Ruy Frere de 
Andrada was sent as a prisoner to Surat on board 
the Lion. On the 9th of February, the rest of the 
English fleet, with about 200 Persian boats laden 
with soldiers, sailed from Gombroon to Ormuz. 
About 3,000 Persians landed, occupied the town, 
and drove the Portuguese into the castle. The 
English planted batteries, and directed the siege 
operations, a practicable breach was formed, but 
the Persian assaults wert repulsed. On the 23rd, 
the Portuguese offered to surrender to the English ; 
and, on the 27th, the garrison embarked for Goa in 
two of the prizes. It was not until September that 
the English ships left Ormuz in possession of the 
Persians and returned to Surat. Ormuz was 
utterly ruined, and has ever since remained 
desolate.”—‘ Tho Voyages of William Baffin.’ 


I know nothing about the later career 
of Capt. Blithe, but surely the conqueror of 
Kishm and Ormuz should be entitled to a 

lace in any English national biography. 

e was one of the celebrated band of seamen 


and leaders who laid the foundation-stones 
of our Empire in the East ; one of the great 
and valiant sailors who first caused the 
English name to be respected in the Asiatic 
seas ; one of the heralds of a new and benefi- 


cent era for the oppressed races of the 


Orient. Ronatp Drxon. 
46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


ADDITIONS TO THE ‘N.E.D,’ 
(Continued from p. 203.) 
Faam (not in; an orchid). — 1889, ‘Chambers’s 


Ency.,’ s.v. 

Fagin (not in).—1888, ‘Chambers’s Ency.,’ ii. 30, 
“A volatile, narcotic, poisonous principle called 
fagin is found in it” beechmast). 
ye Fardel-bound (not in).—1889, ‘Cham- 
bers’s Ency.,’ iii. 436, ‘‘ The third stomach, fardel- 
bag, or moniplies”; sbid., “‘ The complaint is hence 
called fardel-bound.” 

Fay, v. (earlier).—1711, Sutherland, ‘ Shipbailder’s 
Assistant,’ p. 158, ‘‘ The Chip is taken at the Edge, 
as if it was to be laid, or faid, in a Hollow.” 

Fetid-spar (= Fluor-spar). — 1889, * Chambers's 
Ency.,’ iv. 697. 

Fibrose, sb. (not in).— 1884, Henfrey, ‘ Elem. 
Bot.,’ fourth ed., p. 473, “‘ Fibrose is the constituent 
of the wood-cells.” 

Fluorotype (not in).—1889, ‘Chambers’s Ency.,' 


8.v. 

Flush, sb. (not in).—1893, Spon *Mechanic’s Own 
Book,’ fourth ed., p. 379, “ These are punched 
below the flush.” 

Follies (not in).—Spon, wf supra, p. 119, “ Fig. 188 
is a pair of follies for punching holes.” 

Frenchman (not in).—Spon, wt supra, p. 591, 

‘This Frenchman is simply an old dinner-knife 
ground to a point, the tip of which is turned down 
square to form a hook.” (Used in pointing brick- 
Fudge box (not in).—1902, Daily Mail, 27 June, 
p. 7, col. 5, “After the paper has passed through 
the big cylinders that print the entire sheets, it 
goes past the small cylinder which prints the con- 
tents of the ‘fudge box’ in the vacant space.” 

Fumaroid (not in). — 1895, Bloxam, ‘Chem..,’ 
eighth ed., p. 595, ‘‘ Many cases of stereoisomerism 
are believed to be explicable by formule 
those given above, so that the expressions maleinoi 
and fumaroid structure are used.’ 

Gangly (=Gangling).—1872, Clemens[ Mark Twain), 
‘Reughing It,’ ed. 1898, p. 35, “‘that long gangly 
lubber they call Hank.” 

Gastroscope (not in).—1890, Wormell and Walms- 
ley, ‘ Electr. in Serv. Man,’ p. 

Gaunt, sb. (not in).—1889, Saunders, ‘ Brit. Birds,’ 

». 701, “In Lincolnshire it [the great crested grebe, 
Pedicipes cristatus, L.] was formerly known as a 
*Gaunt.’” 

Germanic, germanous (not in).—Bloxam, w/ supra, 
p. 418, “ germanic sulphide,” “ germanous oxide.” 

Germarium (not in).—1892, Griffiths, ‘ Physiol. of 
Invertebrata,’ p. 418, “a germarium which develops 
ova. 

Germiparity (not in).—1889, Geddes and Thomson, 
* Evol. of Sex,’ p. 66, “‘The first period of ‘ germi- 
parity ’—from the fourth to the sixth day.” 

Glassophone (not in).— 1898, English Mechanic, 


p. 47. 

Glitter, sb. (—Glidder ; but see def.).—1902, Lord 
Avebury, ‘Scenery of England,’ p. 220, ‘‘Such slopes 
(of talus] are known as glitters in Northumberland, 
as in North Wales, clatters or clitters in 

vonshire.” 
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Glue, v. (sense 3, obs.).—Spon, ut supra, p. 131 
fhe wood gus well” 

Guillaume (not in).—Spon, ut supra, p. 378, “The 
ends are......worked to the gauge marks with an 
iron guillaume”; ibid., “The checks are worked 
out with fillester and guillaume planes.” 

Guimauve (not in).—1884, *Student’s 
Flora,’ third ed., p. 75, “* AfIthea} officinalis, L 
Marsh-mallow, Guimauve.’ 

Gummosis (not in ; a plant disease).—1891, ‘Cham- 
bers’s Ency.,’ viii. 223, “ Gummosis, which is similar 
to canker, is caused by Gleospora gummifera, which 
occurs in several forms.” 


J. Dormer. 
Redmorion, Woodside Green, 8.E. 


(To be continued.) 


I beg to add the two following words to the 
lists of omissions from the ‘ H.E.D/ :— 


Aphthartal.—This word occurs at least twice in 
the ‘Dictionary,’ though not in its alphabetical 
place. An example of its use is given under 

Amarantal’ and ‘ Amiantal.’ 

Calder.—The following quotation illustrating the 
use of this word is taken from the “Conditions of 
Sale” of a farm named “‘ Cracknells” in the parishes 
of Great and Little Bardfield, which was sold b 
auction at Braintree in 1898 : ‘‘ The purchaser shail 
latte pay for......all hay, straw, chaff, calder, fodder. 
and roots.” I shall be glad to have the meaning o 
the word explained. 

Joun T. Kemp. 


Chockling-house, which a to be what is now 
called a restaurant: “‘So I went to one chockling- 
house, and t’other chockling-house, till I was quite 
weary ; and I could see nothing but a many people 
supping hot suppings, and reading your gazin 
papers ’ (Henry Carey, ‘The Contrivances,’ Ket 
sc. iii.). 
Frisonne.—Evidently the French frisson :— 
She gives me the frisonne. 
David Garrick, ‘ Bon Ton,’ Act II. se. i. 
H. Datron. 
(We insert the results of the industry of various 
correspondents without expressing any opinion as 
to the expediency of eooupyns the ‘Dictionary’ | 
with otiose or ill-formed phrases. The status of a 
writer has to be taken into question, and an ex- 
travagant word in an author of reputation may 
justify insertion where it might well be passed over 
when it occurs in second-rate and ignorant jour- 
nalism. The omission of aphthartal was noted in 
the Atheneum of 21 May, 1887 


AND Fiac.—Publicans who see in 
the flag of this ancient Christian symbol | 
only the St. George’s cross of England are 
changing it for the Union Jack, without 
blasphemous intent, and, in fact, from igno- 
rance. 


SHAKESPEARIANA: ‘THE MERCHANT OF 
Venice,’ V. i. 56, 57 (9 §. x. 224)—The name 
of the magazine referred to in my note is 
yy not “ Kunstwort.” as printed. 

ufte,” in the quotation, should, of course, 
be Sanjte. May I recommend the serial in 


question to such readers of ‘N. & Q.’ as are 
not already acquainted with it? A specimen 
number can, I believe, be had on application 
to the publisher, Georg D. W. Callwey, 
Munich. c. C. B. 


In the German misrendering quoted by 
Cc. C. B. there is a misprint (not “made in 
Germany”) of “saufte” for sanfte. Then 
follows the misinterpretation of “ become,” 
taken to mean “ come to be” (werden) instead 
of “ befit” or “accord with.” But this is not 
all. “Touches,” equivalent to “sounds” or 
“strains,” should have been rendered by 
Téne, but the word actually used, Zasten, 
like the French touches, means “keys” of a 
musical instrument! The metamorphosis of 
stillness and night into organ-keys would be 
a marvellous novelty to witness on the stage, 
but it was never dreamed of by Shakespeare. 

F. ADaMs. 


Ben Jonson Imttatep.—It will be remem- 
bered that the central lines of Ben Jonson’s 
‘Epitaph on Elizabeth, L. H.,’ are as follows : 

Underneath this stone doth lie 

As much beauty as could die, 

Which in life did harbour give 

To more virtue than doth live. 
They are thus imitated on a song com- 
memorating members of the Aitken family, 
in Stepney Churchyard :— 

Underneath this Stone doth lie 

The Remains of her we hope’s on high, 

Which when alive did Vigour give 

To as much virtue as could live. 

Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


“Aspnyxia”: “ AspHYXIATE.”—Everybody 
knows that English words have a strange 
trick of changing, enlarging, or contracting 
their meanings from time to time—why, how, 
or wherefore, no man can tell. Sometimes 
they take on an improved sense, more often 
a deteriorated one; sometimes they mean 
more than they originally did, and sometimes 
they mean less. In his delightful ‘English, 
Past and Present,’ Archbishop Trench has 
presented curious and telling examples of 
the unaccountable tendency of words to 
assume a sense, in no wise warranted by 
their etymology and their original significa- 
tion. In hardly remind the reader of 


‘some of these—e.g., boor, brat, craft, demon, 


gossip, heathen, imp, knave, libel, libertine, 
pagan, proser, villain, all of which have taken 
on sinister ya entirely foreign to those 
which they originally possessed, or which are 
legitimately indicated by their etymology. 
But I would now invite attention to a curious 
case of contraction in the meaning of a word. 


| 
q 
| | 
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I refer to asphyxia and its verb asphyriate. 
Now this word has in common practice been 
narrowed down to denote death by suffoca 
tion only, such as that of miners from the 
effects of vitiated air, and yet, according to 
its etymology, it ought to mean death from 
any cause, being. as it is, formed from alpha 
privative and odi{w, to pulsate, beat, throb, 
so that asphyxia strictly means merely the 
cessation ol waleaiien —or what we call death. 
This being so, then, if A killed B by stabbing 
him to the heart, and had the word not un- 
accountably contracted its meaning, it would 
be correct to say that A had asphyxiated B, 
or to say that twenty thousand men were 
asphyxiated at Waterloo. 
Patrick MAXWELL. 
Bath. 


Worpswortn anp Keats.—There appears 

to me to be a somewhat notable literary 
yarallel between Wordsworth and Keats that 
1as not hitherto been, so far as I am aware, 
remarked in print. I refer to the similarity 
of thought in a sonnet of Wordsworth ad- 
dressed to Sir George Beaumont and the 
main idea in the ode ‘On a Grecian Urn.’ 
Here are the particular lines of Wordsworth 
to which I allude ; they were written regard- 
ing a painting by Sir George Beaumont :— 
Praised be the Art whose subtle power could stay 
Yon cloud, and fix it in that glorious shape ; 

Nor would permit the thin smoke to escape, 

Nor those bright sunbeams to forsake the day ; 
Which stopped that band of travellers on their way, 
Ere they were lost within the shady wood ; 

And showed the bark upon the glassy flood 

For ever anchored in her sheltering bay. 

These lines have no unsubstantial resem- 
blance to such a passage in Keats’s ode as the 
following :— 

Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou canst not leave 
song, nor ever can those trees be bare ; 
Bold Lover, never, never canst thou kiss, 
Though winning near the goal—yet, do not grieve ; 
She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss, 
For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair ! 
It may be further pointed out that Words- 
worth’s sonnet was written in August, 1811, 
and that Keats published no poetry till 
several years after this date. W. B. 


DESCENT OF THE Earts or SHREWsBURY. 
Pr By your indulgence I contributed to 
N. & Q.’ some pense ago a pedigree of the 
Dalrymples, Earls of Stair, venturing at the 
same time the assertion that the extra- 
ordinarily broken line of descent of that 
noble house was almost, if not quite, unique 
in the annals of the peerage. I have been 
interested lately, in some researches that I 
have had occasion to make into the history 


of the ancient house of Talbot, to notice that 
the line of the Earls of Shrewsbury has 
followed an even more interrupted course 
than that of the Scottish Earls of Stair. 
Only twice, in fact, in the 239 years from 
1617 to 1856, did a son succeed his father 
in the earldom—z.e., in the case of the eleventh 
and twelfth earls ; and no fewer than six out 
of the eight earls during this period died 
without surviving male issue to inherit their 
honours. The ninth, thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth earls were succeeded by their 
nephews, and the eighth and seventeenth 
by their more or less remote cousins. 

In connexion with this I should like to 
point out a singular error in the recently 
published ‘ Life of Ambrose Phillips de Lisle 
of Garendon,’ edited by his son. In a note 
to p. 338 the writer remarks :— 

* Bertram Talbot [seventeenth Earl} was the last 
Catholic and Talbot Earl of Shrewsbury. The 
present holders of the title are Chetwynds, Talbots 
only in the female line, and that extremely remote.” 
It is extraordinary how the writer came to 
make such a statement, which is exactly con- 
trary to the fact. The present (the twentieth) 
Earl of Shrewsbury traces his pedigree in 
unbroken male lineal descent, through John 
Talbot of Salwap (half-brother of the ninth 
earl), to John, second Earl of Shrewsbury, 
who died in 1460. Lord Shrewsbury’s great- 
great-great-grandfather, John, younger son 
of the first Baron Talbot (Lord High Chan- 
cellor), married as his second wife Catherine, 
daughter and heiress of the second Viscount 
Chetwynd. His son, who inherited Ingestre 
Hall from his mother, was created Earl 
Talbot and Viscount Ingestre in 1784, and 
two years later prefixed to his patronymic of 
Talbot the name of Chetwynd, which is still 
borne by his successors and descendants. 

D. OswaLp Hunrter-Brarr, O.8.B. 

Fort Augustus, N.B. 


Petunta.— The name of this favourite 
flower is from French pétun, tobacco, the 
origin of which has been so much disputed 
that the ‘Century Dictionary’ shelters 
itself behind a non-committal “ American 
Indian,” without specifying whether North 
American or South American. Prof. Skeat, 
in his new book ‘Notes on English Ety- 
mology,’ P- 339, comes nearer to a solution. 
He says, “ F. pétun, an old name for tobacco ; 
said to be the Brazilian name for the same ; 
which may be doubted.” The evidence which 
I have collected establishes the Brazilian 
etymology. Hans Stade, who was in Brazil 
from 1547 to 1555, speaks of “a herb which 
they call Jittin” (in the Hakluyt Society’s 
edition of his narrative, 1874, p. 147). e 
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earliest Portuguese mention of the term is 
by Gabriel Soares, ‘ Noticias do Brazil,’ 1587, 
cap. clxiv.; while in 1639 Montoya’s great 
thesaurus of the Guarani language gives 

ty as the equivalent for “ tabaco.” Willem 
Piso, ‘De Reb. Nat. Indiarum,’ 1658, p. 206, 
devotes a chapter to the “celebris herba 
tabacum, sive petum, que Brasiliensibus 
petume dicta.” 

The French picked up the word very early. 
a be ‘Voyage au Brésil,’ 1578, p. 212, de- 
scribes the “maniére des sauvages d’humer 
la fumée de pétun.” Claude d’Abbeville, in 
his ‘Mission en Maragnan,’ 1614, p. 304, 
describes the Brazilian natives as “ sahalinnt 
la fumée de pétun par les narines et par la 
bouche.” From Brazil the French carried it 
to Canada, whereit became sofully naturalized 
that some have attempted to trace it to the 
Cree language. Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


BIBLE FOR A PRISONER.— 

“The old Flintshire custom of presenting a Bible 
to the first prisoner who is incarcerated in a new 
police station was revived at Prestatyn yesterday, 
when an old man, who was fined for aiesedecty 
conduct, was the recipient of a new Bible, given by 
Mr. Llewellyn Jones, chairman of the Flintshire 
Police Committee. Mr. Coward, in making the 
presentation, hoped the defendant would ‘read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest’ its contents, 
especially that part relating to temperance.”— 
ya Courier, 28 August. 

Ropert Prerpornt. 


Tue Core.—This vestment is not strictly 
episcopal, though many people seem to sup- 
that it is. In the library at Durham 
athedral are preserved the embroidered 
copes worn by the prebendaries in the last 
century, though those were indeed the times 
when several bishops held golden stalls in 
that cathedral. Nor was the cope confined 
to dignitaries alone, but was worn by other 
ecclesiastics. For instance, the founder of 
ee College, Oxford, in 1340, Robert de 
glesfield, rector of Brough, in Westmoreland, 
and confessor to Queen Philippa, is depicted 
in the fine full-length portrait of him hanging 
in the college hall as wearing a scarlet em- 
broidered cope, with his right hand upraised 
in the act of benediction, and holding in his 
left hand a breviary. 

Though on the monuments of Archbishops 
Sterne (1683), Dolben (1686), and Sharpe 
(1714), in York Minster, their effigies are 
represented wearing the mitre, it may be 
doubted whether it was ever worn by them, 
and may probably be merely an indication 
of their rank. It certainly is not encircled 
by the ducal coronet. 


Joun Pickrorp, M. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


PARALLEL PassaGEs.—Tennyson has been 
spoken of somewhere as wandering apis 
Matine more modoque through the centuries 
culling the flowers of poetry. The subjoined 
17 would seem to have some connexion. 

do not know if the resemblance has ever 
been noted before :— 

E quale, annunziatrice degli albori, 
L’ aura di maggio muovesi, ed olezza _ 
Tutta impregnata dall’ erba e da’ fiori ; 
Tal mi senti’ un vento dar per mezza 
La fronte: e ben senti’ muover la piuma, 
Che fe sentir d’ ambrosia I’ orezza. 
E senti’ dir: Beati, cui alluma 
Tanto di grazia. 
Dante, ‘ Purgatorio,’ xxiv. 145. 
And sucked from out the distant gloom 
A breeze began to tremble o’er 
The large leaves of the sycamore, 
And fluctuate all the still perfume, 
And gathering freshlier overhead, 
Rocked the full-foiiaged elms, and swung 
The heavy-folded rose, and flung 
The lilies to and fro, and said 
“ The dawn, the dawn.” *In Memoriam.’ 
T. P. ARMSTRONG. 


Dr. Brewer’s MonumEeNtT.—The other day 
I was at Edwinstowe, Notts, and visited the 
churchyard to see the grave of Dr. Brewer, 
author of ‘Phrase and Fable’ and other 
works, well-known contributor to 
‘N. & Q” His memorial consists of a small 
white marble cross bearing the following 
inscription :— 
In 
Memory 
of 
E. Cobham Brewer, LL.D., 
Born May 2nd, 1810, 
Died March 8th, 1897. 
The obliging parish clerk told me the doctor 
took a lively interest in this Sherwood Forest 
village and was much esteemed there. 
ANDREWS. 


Tue Ports on Apversity.—It is not 
wonderful that the pagans should have made 
Fortune a goddess. The persistency with 
which ill luck clings to certain mortals 
throughout life suggests a supernatural in- 
fluence, and many people might say with 
Byron, half in earnest, 

And as for Fortune—but I dare not damn her— 

Because, were I to ponder to infinity, 

The more should I believe in her divinity. 

The sentiment, too, which has been so well 
expressed by Shakspeare, and so badly by 
his plagiarists, appears to be founded on 
truth :— 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 


he 
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It seems as though Fortune, when she does 
give men a chance, is disgusted if they do 
not take it, and declines to give them another. 
Many poets have commented on the freaks 
of Fortune. In the ‘Iliad’ Achilles says that 
Zeus in general deals out good and bad luck 
indiscriminately to mortals; but to some 
mortals he gives nothing but bad luck. 
Horace’s ode on Fortune is supposed to be 
the original of Gray’s ode to Adversity. But 
Horace does not refer to the advantages of 
adversity, as Gray does. If Gray had had 
more misfortune he might have been dis- 
inclined to praise it. He remembered a line 
of Virgil in the following :— 

And from her own she learnt to melt at others’ woe. 
This line, spoken by Dido, which Gray 
remembered, shows the good effect of adver- 
sity followed by prosperity in noble natures : 

Non ignara mali miseris succurrere disco. 

King Lear in his misery was reminded of 
the wretchedness of others, but never had 
an opportunity afterwards of helping the 
miserable :— 

Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are, 

That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, 

How shall your houseless heads and unfed sides, 
Your leaped and windowed raggedness, defend you 
From seasons such as these ? Oh ! I have taken 
Too little care of this. 

The banished duke in ‘ As You Like It’ says : 

Sweet are the uses of adversity, 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in his head. 

Those who have suffered adversity are as 
little likely to see the precious jewel in it as 
they are to see the same in the toad. Chaucer 
suffered adversity when he was old, and after 
he had enjoyed prosperity. In the beginning 
of ‘The Man of Law’s Tale’ he speaks feel- 
ingly. He seems to agree with him who said 
that it is better to die than to be poor. He 
says :— 

If thou be poure thy brother hateth thee, 

And all thy frendes fleen from thee, alas ! 
Though poverty is often the same as adver- 
sity, it is not always so. The poverty of 
Fabricius and of Curius Dentatus had nothing 
to do with adversity. The opinions of poets 
differ concerning the value of adversity or 
poverty as an incentive. Virgil says :— 

Labor omnia vincit 
Improbus, et duris urgens in rebus egestas. 
Juvenal expresses himself otherwise :— 


circumstances. Milton was poor, blind, and 
neglected, though not absolutely comfortless ; 
and his blindness had the effect of concen- 
trating his attention on his great work. 
Cervantes and Bunyan wrote their best 
books in prison. They could hardly have 
been comfortable; but their confinement, 
like Milton’s blindness, fixed their attention 
on their work. E. YARDLEY. 


‘Rosrnson Crusoe.’—An obituary notice 
in the Scotsman of 20 September may claim 
a corner in ‘N. & Q.’: “At Largo, Fife, 
on the 19th inst., James Gillies in his 88th 
year, the last of the Selkirk family.” The 
Selkirk family is that from which came Alex- 
ander Selkirk, whose adventures in Juan 
Fernandez formed, it is understood, the 
groundwork of ‘ Robinson Crusoe.’ 

J. L. ANDERSON, 


Edinburgh. 


Lester’s oF Lonpon,’—I 
have a foolscap 8vo volume, consisting of 53 
lates and 128 pages of text, dealing with 
ndon buildings, &c. Some of these illus- 
trations are new to me, others are reproduced 
from or closely resemble J. T. Smith’s 
‘Ancient Buildings,’ and the information, 
where not derived from “actual observation,” 
comes from Pennant. This interesting little 
work was published in parts between 1816-18, 
and I recently noticed catalogued “8 parts, 
48 plates, complete in original covers.” There 
should be 53 plates. My copy is bound in 
a stamped cloth cover of a much later date, 
and bears the following lettering on the 
back: “The Second Coming, The Judgement, 
and the Kingdom of Christ. London.” The 
name of the publisher is erased from above 
the word “London,” and the title was covered 
with a printed label correctly describing the 
contents, ‘‘ Lester's Ancient Buildings, &c.” 
I think it is safe to assume from the fact of 
the label having been printed that a large 
number of the parts were so bound in these 
incongruous covers, and it will be interesting 
to ascertain how many collectors have copies 
in this state. The Guildhall copy has been 
rebound. The British Museum is without a 
copy in any state. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 
Hillmarton Road, N. 


Tue Sepiey Famity.—In his account 
of the parish of St. Pancras (‘ Environs,’ 
second ed., 1811, p. 633), Lysons records an 


Haud facile emergunt ri i 
merge quorum virtutibus obstat 
Juvenal in another place says that poets 
must be in a state of ease when they are 
composing great works. Some great works, 


entry in the burial register of “Sir John 
Sidley, buried May 3, 1737,” and adds in a 
note, “created a Eevee? in 1702.” I have 
ascertained, through the kindness of local 
friends, that the entry has been correctly 


however, have been composed in adverse 
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copied, but in his note Lysons has made a 
mistake. The baronetcy of 1702 was created 
in favour of the illegitimate son of the poet 
and dramatist, who, like his father, was named 
Charles. He married Frances, daughter of 
Sir Richard Newdigate, Bart., of Arbury, and 
died in 1727. He was succeeded by a son of 
the same name, who married Elizabeth, 
daughter of William Frith, of Nuthall, co. 
Notts, Esq., and died in 1729/30, leaving a 
son Charles, who succeeded as third baronet 
and died unmarried at Nuthall in 1781, when 
the baronetcy became extinct. 

There was, however, another branch of 
this family, who were descended from Sir 
Isaac Sedley, of Great Chart, co. Kent. This 
gentleman was knighted at Enfield, 6 Dec., 
1606, and was created a baronet on 14 Sept., 
1627. The fifth baronet was Sir John Sedley, 
a younger son of Sir John Sedley, second 
baronet, who succeeded his nephew Charles 
in 1702. It is, I think, this gentleman whose 
burial is recorded in the register of St. Pan 
eras. He married Mary Nicholls, of Keirising, 
co. Kent, and left a son George, who suc- 
ceeded to the baronetcy. The family seems 
to have fallen in social status, and it is, I 
think, to the last holder of the baronetcy 
that Park alludes in a note to the pedigree of 
Waad in his ‘ History of Hampstead,’ p. 137, 
as an instance of vicissitudes of families: 
“The baronet family of Sedley in Kent ended 
in a Sir ...... Sedley, an upholsterer in Lon- 
don.” This was — ir Charles Sedley, 
who was younger son of Sir George Sedley, 
sixth baronet, and succeeded his brother 
George in the baronetey. He also died un- 
married, and the dignity became extinct, but 
the family had sunk so low that neither 
Courthope nor any other authority whom I 
have consulted is able to e dates. 

. F. Prrmpgavx. 


ReTarpeD GERMINATION oF SEEDs.— On 
several occasions the attention of readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ has been directed to the vitality 
of seeds after having been long buried in the 
earth. A curious example of this is mentioned 
in the late Mr. W. E. Shuckard’s ‘ British Bees ' 
(1866). It may at the present time be the 
more interesting to some persons because 
the observation was made on the day when 
our late Queen was crowned. I quote the 
passage, premising that what the writer calls 
the common mustard was probably the char- 
lock or wild mustard, Sinapis arvensis :— 

“A quantity of soil had been removed from the 
City, where an artesian well was being bored, and 
consequently from varying depths, and carted 
thence and cast upon the edge of the river bank at 
Battersea. The following season, from this soil, a 


thick and prodigious quantity of the common mus- 
tard plant shot up, and when in flower I happened 
to be collecting near the spot on the day of our 
gracious Queen’s coronation, when I captured multi- 
tudes of a splendid large Allantus, entirely new to 
the British fauna, and a choice addition to collec- 
tions. This ground had been hunted at all seasons 
through all botanical and entomological time, and 
neither had the mustard plant been found there 
before nor had the insect. Whence did they 
come ?”—P, 223. 
ASTARTE. 


WE must correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 

Sr. Pancras: Arms or THE BorouGH.— 
From a card describing a handsome mace 
recently presented to the borough I take the 
following description :— 

“The coat of arms exhibits in the first quartering 
a fimbriated cross (the name of the borough being 
taken from its [nm saint and martyr). The 
second and third quarterings are taken from the 
arms of Lewes, which town was the first in England 
to consecrate a church to the memory of St. Pancras. 
The fourth quartering consists of the arms of the 
county of Middlesex, of which the borough of 
St. Pancras is a constituent. The escutcheon of 
pretence bears the figure of St. Pancras as shown 
on the seal of the Corporation. The crest repre- 
sents the sun rising in splendour, having reference 
to the early rise of Christianity in the borough. 
The lambrequin or mantling is taken from the 
principal colours in the coat. The motto, ‘Con- 
stans justitiam moniti’ (‘Persevering in justice 
with moderation ’).” 

The motto and its translation surprise me. 
I fail to see how it can translate at all asa 
portion of an intelligible Latin sentence, and 
moniti does not and cannot mean “ with 
moderation.” One is aware that Latin is not 
a municipal desideratum nowadays, but one 
does not see why the authorities should 
flaunt their ignorance of it in this per- 

tual way. Perhaps some explanation is 
Meanwhile, I should like to 
know (1) who made this motto ; (2) why the 
borough did not take competent advice, 
which would have cost them re, 


Purcett Famity.—I am engaged in an 
attempt to establish the ancestry of the great 
Henry Purcell, and have amassed consider- 
able material, but am somewhat handicapped 
by being unable to come to London. Can any 
London or other reader supply information 
beyond that in Cummings's ‘Life of Purcell’? 
His baptism entry (circ. 1658) is nearly cer- 
tain to be in some London register, but has 
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never yet been discovered. Is anything 
known of Thomas Purcell, a draper of Lon- 
don, 1646? Musicus. 


Macautay on Lorp —| 


Macaulay, in his essay on ‘ Lord Mahon’s 
War of the Succession in Spain,’ sums up the 
character of Lord Peterborough ‘‘in the 
lines in which the author of that clever little 
‘Monks and Giants’ has described 
Sir Tristram.” I should be obliged if you 
would favour me with the name of this 
author, and tell me where the clever little 
poem is to be found. JAMES WATSON. 
(* Monks and Giants’ is by John Hookham Frere.) 


Garrick's Statue or SHAKESPEARE.—The 
following paragraph appeared in the Daily 
Mail of 14 August :— 

“*Mrs. Grove, the owner of Garrick’s Villa, has 
presented Sir Charles Wyndham with the life-size 
statue of Shakespeare which has stood in the 
Garden Temple since the days of David Garrick.” 
Turning to ‘Greater London’ (i. 140), I find 
this statue thus referred to :— 

“The original statue of Shakespeare in the 
octagonal temple in the garden was of marble; a 
duplicate of it, worked in less ambitious stone, still 
occupies the same post of honour.’ 

I presume it is this replica which has recently 
been presented to Sir Charles Wyndham. 
If so, what became of the original statue ? 
Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Humorous Frencn Porrry.— Can any 
reader tell me of good humorous and 
satirical poetry in French? Who are the 
French counterparts, for instance, of W. S. 
Gilbert, Tom Hood, “ Ingoldsby,” or Lowell ? 

Cc. C. 

{Nearly all the great modern French poets have 
written such. Much of it is, however, unedifying, 
and only to be found in such publications as ‘ Le 
Parnasse Moderne Satyrique.’ } 


_ Forsuaw Srreet.—A street of this name 
is located at Barrow-in-Furness. Why, or 
after whom, is it so called ? 

Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 


NicHoLas AND Jonn Bristow.—In the 
*Plumpton Correspondence,’ p. 21 (Camden 
4),in a letter written 1469 
from Kinalton, Notts, mention is made of a 
Nichole Bristow. Is anything known con- 
cerning him? Was he ancestor to Nicholas 
Bristow (Clerk to the Jewels of Henry VIIL., 
Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth), who died 
1584, aged ninety, and was buried at Ayot 
St. Lawrence? Are the birthplace and 


parentage of the latter known! Burke's | 
Gentry ’ (1851) states that he was descended 


from the De Burstows of Surrey, whilst 
Chauncy’s ‘Herts’ gives him a Bourstal 
ancestry. As he was born in 1494, is it not 
likely that he was connected with the above 
Nichole of 1469, especially as the two names 
are similar? 

I should also be glad of any information as 
to the ancestry of John Bristow, mentioned 
in the ‘Kentish Companion,’ 1780, as an 
assistant deputy at Ramsgate. W 


Orricer or THE Victory.—Is there 
any list in existence of the officers who 
served on board the Victory at Trafalgar? 
I am anxious to fix the identity of an officer 
named Close. E. G. Youncsr, M.D. 


Ercuincs AND Encravines. —I enclose a 
description of some coloured etchings and 
uncoloured engravings now in my possession, 
also a number of questions in reference to 
them. The series contains forty semi-carica- 
ture portraits—somewhat in the style of 
those published in Vanity Fair—of well- 
known celebrities living between the years 
1814 and 1824, or thereabouts. They are in- 
scribed as “ Drawn Etch” by Richard Digh- 
ton, published by T. McLean, Haymarket. 
The persons represented are: Col. Cook 
( Kangkook’), Capt. Horace Seymour, Sir 
Francis Burdett, Marquis of Worcester, Lord 
Fife (‘A Discharged Fifer’), Lord London- 
derry, Mr. Alsope(*The Mirror of the Times’), 
Mr. Liston (in ‘Love, Law, and Physic’), 
Lord Hill, Sir Robert Wilson, Prince Ester- 
hazy, Lord Harrowby, Mr. Hobhouse, Col. 
Jolliffe (‘The Hero of the Chase’), an un- 
named picture (probably the Duke of Glou- 
cester), the Persian Ambassador, Lord Burg- 
hersh, Duke of Argyle, Lord Gwydyr, Col. 
Lygon (‘A Thin Piece of Parliament’), ‘ Mr. 
(Edmund Kean as Lucius Junius in Brutus,’ 
Mr. Hughes Ball (‘The Golden Ball’), Col. 
Upton, Lord Sefton (‘A Good Whip’, Mr. 
Lindsey, Mr. W. Farren as Sir Peter Teazl 
Mr. C. Kemble as Charles Surface, Lo 
Westmoreland (‘An Impression of the Privy 
Seal’), Lord Manners (‘Elegant Manners’), 
Lord Alvanly, Sir Murray Maxwell, K.C.B, 
Dr. Keate, de uis of Hertford (‘A View of 
Yarmouth’), Duke of Gloucester (‘ A View of 
Gloucester’), the Hon. George Lamb, Lord 
Lake, General Bolton, Lord Nugent, the Duke 
of Devonshire, and the Duke of Wellington 
(‘The Master General of the Ordnance’). 
The plates are 10in. by 8 in., though some 
are rather larger. All are coloured by hand. 

Bound with them are thirteen portraits of 
pugilists, engravings of high character. A 
are marked as drawn by J. R. Crees’ 


| engraved by P. Roberts, and publish 
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by Hodgson & Co., 10, Newgate Street, ex- 
cept that of “Mr.” John Jackson, which has 
no signature of draughtsman or engraver, 
and was published by W. Cole, 10, Newgate 
Street. All are in fighting attitude, but only 
Jackson wears boxing-gloves. The years of 
ublication were 1822-4. Their names are 
ames Ward, Ben Burn, Hickman (‘ The Gas- 
light Man’), Daniel Mendoza, John Randall, 
Bill Neate, John Langan, “ Mr.” John Jack- 
son, Thomas Cribb, John Martin, Richard 
Curtis, Isaac Bitton, and Garrell (‘The Suffolk 
Champion ’). 

I seek information as to both series. How 
far do they lack completeness? In what 
circumstances was the first series published ? 
What of Richard Dighton, whose name is not 

iven in the books of reference, though Robert 

ighton’s is? Are there many of these pic- 
tures in existence? Do they possess any 
special interest to collectors! Are they of 
value ? 

The whole series is in remarkably good 
preservation, though many have in the mar- 
gin been reduced from the original size by 
cutting down by a stupid binder. The 
volume also contains, with numerous others, 
an engraving of ‘The North-West View of 
Westminster Hall,’ &c., from a drawing by 
Thomas Sandby, Esq., R.A. This was taken 
before the removal of the decayed battle- 
ments and of the coffee-houses which con- 
cealed the sculptured decorations, added 
at the time of the repairs in the reign of 
King Richard II. ‘ Published April 26, 1808, 

John Thomas Smith, No. 31, Castle Street 

t, Oxford Street. Engraved by Thos. 
Hall.” Jno. W. CREED. 
Sydney, N.S. W. 


Daucuters. — Are any por- 
traits extant of Cromwell’s daughters? Are 
any descendants living? If remember 
rightly, Richard Cromwell never married, but 
the Protector had other sons besides several 
daughters. E. E. Cope. 

[Richard Cromwell married on 1 May, 1649, 
Dorothy Mayor, or Major, and had at least a son 
Oliver (died 1705) and three daughters. A descend- 
ant of Cromwell’s great-granddaughter Mary Russell 
inquired at 8 §. viii. 287 concerning his ancestress. 
See also Waylen’s ‘ House of Cromwell,’ 1880.] 


Wetsn Famity Querres.—Can any of your 
readers su ply information as to the wife and 
arents of Hugh Jones (died 1776), agent to 
iscount Bulkeley, Beaumaris, Anglesey, 
whose son John Jones inherited the 
Bodedny fed estate, Amlwch ? 

Can any one supply the pedigree of the 
Joneses of Penyrallt, Beaumaris ? 


Are there any descendants of Benjamin 
Jones, Mayor of Beaumaris in 1675 ? 

Is there any official record of the grants 
by Henry VIII. or James I. to the family of 
Capt. Henry Jones, Llangoed, Anglesey, 
A.D.C. to the Earl of Ormonde? Henry 
Jones died in 1690. 

Did any of the descendants of Col. J. 
Jones, Governor of the Isle of Anglesey 
during the Commonwealth, settle in Angle- 

E. M. RB. 


sey? . M. 


GoLpwyEr.—Can any one kindly give me 
information respecting the parentage of the 
following ladies ?— 

1. Isabelle and Christian, wives of William 
Goldwyer, of Coggeshall, Essex ; will dated 
26 January, proved 10 March, 1514/15. 

2. Mrs. Jane Gold wyere, widow, of Wheatley, 
Oxon ; imprisoned in the Clink, London, for 
recusancy, 5 December, 1580. 

3. Bridget, first wife, buried 9 January, 
1602/3, and Charity Moyle, second wife, 
married 13 August, 1604, of William Goldwyer, 
first, of Somerford, Hants ; buried 23 Decem- 
ber, 1630. 

4. Sarah, died 20 October, 1663, wife of 
William Goldwyer, second, of Somerford, 
Hants, died 16 February, 1677/8. 

5. Elizabeth, buried 11 April, 1694, widow 
of Henry Goldwyer, vicar of Christchurch, 
Hants, 1673—1688/9. 

6. Mary Smith, married 18 December, 1690, 
died 3 May, 1738, wife of William Goldwyer, 
surgeon, of Salisbury, died 29 June, 1748. 

7. Sarah Green, of Marlborough, Wilts, 
wife of William Goldwyer, surgeon, of Bristol, 
died 1792. 

8. Harriet Grimstead, of Yatton, Somerset, 
died 15 May, 1835, widow of William Henry 
Goldwyer, surgeon, of Bristol, died 7 March, 
1820 Henry G. B. GoLtpwyer. 

Kimberley, South Africa. 


Gitnew.— This was a frequent Christian 
name in the family of McCaw of Garrochty, 
Isle of Bute, in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. It was sometimes spelt Gilnef. 
I should like to know its meaning and any 
other instance of its use. 

Gro. WILL. CAMPBELL. 

Leamington. 


Home Attey, Lonpon.—Can some one 
kindly enlighten me as to the exact where- 
abouts of Home Alley, London, temp. Eliza- 
beth? It was atm situated either in or 
adjoining the parish of St. Botolph without 
Aldersgate, which after the Great Fire of 1666 
was united to that of St. George, Botolph 

JaMEs TALBOT. 


ne. 
Sydenham Road, Norwood, South Australia. 
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Ducusess or Gorpon BREECHEsS.— 
In ‘Parliament, Past and Present’ (p. 88), 
Wraxall’s ‘ Memoirs’ are quoted to the effect 
that Jane Maxwell, Duchess of Gordon, once 
appeared in the Strangers’ Gallery of the 

ouse of Commons in male attire. In which 
of Wraxall’s many ‘ Memoirs’ is the state- 
ment made, and is there any confirmation of 
it? M. 

118, Pall Mall. 


Beplies, 


THE MITRE. 
(9 §. viii. 324, 493, 531 ; ix. 174, 334, 397, 496 ; 
x. 192.) 

I wisn I could pretend to the vast know- 
ledge of ecclesiastical lore which F. ps H. L. 
is so g as to attribute to me; but I 
am quite sure that my ignorance is infi- 
nitely greater than my knowledge. For 
instance, I do not know the categorical 
answers to his inquiries at 9” S. viii. 532, 
and therefore cannot give them. I do not 
know “the origin of the mitre,” nor “its 
original purpose.” Nobody knows the origin 
of the mitre, though there are very pro- 
bable conjectures. There can be no cer- 
tainty in such matters ; still less can there 
be the certainty that the mitre was not worn 
in the Apostolic age. Your correspondent 
says that it was certainly not worn, and that 
had it been worn it would have been men- 
tioned in the Acts of the Apostles or in 
St. Paul’s Epistles. He should be more care- 

1 in the use of his auxiliary verbs. It 
might have been so mentioned, and he thinks 
it ought to have been so mentioned, and 
would have been so mentioned. 

“Would have been” is a dangerous tense 
to use in controversy, because, if one is of a 
different opinion, it is just as easy and just 
as conclusive to say “it would not.” I, on 
the other hand, see no reason why it should 
have been mentioned any more than any 
other part of the Apostles’ dress, if, as seems 
probable, the Christian priesthood was looked 
upon as the natural and appointed successor 
ot the Jewish priesthood, succeeding to their 
office and to their divinely appointed 
vestments, or at least to the wearing of a 


distinctive dress. F. pe H. L. cannot con- 
ceive the idea of the humble fisherman in 
a — or in a cap of a particular shape. The 
“embroidery” is all his own. But if that cope 


and that cap were the legitimate descendants 
of the dress of the Aaronical priesthood, I | 
can see no difficulty in believing that those | 
who were the spiritual chiefs of the congre- | 


gations who were God's chosen people in a 
wider sense than the Jews were wore also a 
distinctive dress, even as their predecessors 
did, whatever may have been its precise form 
or material. I am not so much enamoured 
of simplicity in the externals of religion as 
your correspondent is, nor, if I may judge by 
a religious ceremonial that lately took place 
in Westminster Abbey, will English people 
generally agree with him. He speaks, indeed, 
of simplicity in religion itself also, but as we 
shall find none to agree as to where sim- 
plicity ends and embroidery, material or 
metaphorical, begins, we had better leave 
that alone just now. 

The answers then, far from categorical and 
far from certain, are: the origin was pro- 
bably the distinctive dress of the Jewish 
priesthood ; see, for the mitre, the pointed 
cap of the Jewish high priest, as depicted by 
Calmet, though it must be admitted that 
there are early representations of bishops 
with distinctive caps without any such points. 
The original purpose of the priestly dress 
was to mark the separation (in their spiritual 
functions) of the clergy from the laity. 

Let me add my protest to that of H. W. M. 
against the invidious phrase “ ecclesiastical 
millinery” used by your correspondent. No 
advocate of simplicity, however rigid, would 
desire to see the Holy Communion habitually 
celebrated by a man in a fisherman’s garb— 
in a pea-jacket, fisherman’s boots, and a 
“ sou’-wester”; but if we are to admit a dress 
distinctive of person or office, a stitch more 
or less, an ornament more or less, or more or 
less richness of material can make no differ- 
ence in principle; and an argument is not 
really strengthened by the use of an oppro- 
brious term. ALDENHAM. 


CornisH Motto: “ONE AND ALL” (9 S. x. 
168, 252).—With regard to the Cornish motto 
“ One and all,” my impression is that it origi- 
nated in the clannishness of Cornishmen, who, 
however greatly they differ on some points, 
“one and all” unite in defending Cornwail 
and its people from the adverse criticism of 
“ foreigners.” J. Lorarne HEEtts. 


Arms or MARRIED WomMEN S. ix. 28, 113, 
195; x. 194, 256).—If a woman nodilis marries 
a man of no birth, there will be no arms for 
hers to be impaled with, and she is precluded 
from using even her own ; also, if she is an 
heraldic heiress, her children cannot use her 
arms, unless by special grant. _ if a man 
of coat-armour marries a woman of no birth, 
then she, not having arms of her own to 
impale with his, cannot use his. The practice 
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of women using their husbands’ crests on 
note-paper and silver is quite unjustified, as 
no woman wears a helmet. MERVARID. 


James Bariey (9 8S. x. 242).— 
There were but few present, I am told, con- 
eg his former fame, at the funeral of 
Philip James Bailey, but one of them sends 
me a copy of the memorial leaflet distributed 
to those who were, which I now forward to 
the Editor. The hymn sung at the church 
(St. Andrew’s) was one of the poet’s own, 
from ‘ Festus ’:— 

Call all who love Thee, Lord! to Thee, 
Thou knowest how they long 
To leave these broken lays, and aid 
In Heaven’s unceasing song. 
For the graveside that noblest of all our 
English hymns, ‘O God, our Help in Ages 
Past,’ was chosen. cC. C. B. 

We thank C. C. B. for the memorial leaflet, 

which we also received from the family. 


EpwarpD Moore: James Moore (9 §. x. 
226).—That Edward Moore, the author of 
‘ Fables for the Female Sex,’ wrote the comed 
of ‘Gil Blas’ cannot reasonably be doubted. 
We have the very trustworthy testimony of his 
contemporary Richard Cumberland, who in- 
forms us that ‘Gil Blas’ was produced in 1751 
and ‘The Gamester’ in 1753. He also tells 
us what may now be forgotten, that it was 
said Moore’s wife assisted him in writing the 
tragedy of ‘The Gamester.’ He married a 
lady of the name of Hamilton, “ who had 
herself a poetical turn. One specimen of 
her poetry was handed about before their 
marriage, and has since appeared in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 1749, p. 192. It was 
addressed to a daughter of the Sonus Stephen 
Duck, and begins with the following stanza : 
Would you think it, my Duck, for the fault 1 must 


own, 

Your Jenny at last is quite covetous — 3 

Tho’ millions if fortune should lavishly pour, 

I still should be wretched if I had not More. 

His works were printed in one vol. 4to, 1756.” 
B. D. 


Minas AND Empectnapos (9 S. ix. 188, 349; 
x. 257).—While regretting to hear that Mr. 
F. Apams has had to very serious 
surgical operation, yet at the same time I 
entertain the hope that he will forgive me 
for remarking that if he had referred to other 
authorities, in addition to the one he has 
named, for the year in which Mina was born, 
there would have been, I opine, no occasion 
for him to assert that there are “ two errors” 
in my statements anent Mina in ‘N. & Q.’ 
9" S. ix. 349). My information about the 

idable guerilla chieftain was derived 


from the ‘Nouvelle Biographie Générale’ 
(Paris, Firmin Didot Fréres), which states that 
Francisco Espoz y Mina was “ né en 1784, 
dans un village de la haute Navarre, mort en 
1835”; and from Mr. Thompson Cooper’s ‘ New 
Biographical Dictionary’ (London, Bell & 
Sens, 1873), which supplies the following data: 

“Francisco Espoz y Mina, a Spanish general, born 
in Navarre in 1784. He became a guerilla chief at 
the time of the French invasion in 1809. He signed 
a capitulation (1823) and retired to England. In 
1834 he again returned to Spain to oppose Don 
Carlos.” 
In connexion with the subject in question 
it may not be out of place to mention that 
there are really many interesting anecdotes 
of Mina and his desperate followers—men of 
the most dissimilar professions: among the 
leaders were friars and physicians, cooks and 
artisans—related in William Hamilton Max- 
well’s (1795-1850) ‘ The Bivouac.’ 

Henry Geratp Hope. 
119, Elms Road, Clapham, S.W 


MonuMENT TO GENERAL CuRETON §. 
x. 227).—It may interest your correspondent 
De Sr. to know that there is a portrait of 
this gallant officer, and another of his death 
at Ramnagar in a skirmish which preceded 
the battle of Chilianwaliah, in the J//ustrated 
London News, and both on the same page. 
The exact date I cannot remember, but think 
that it was in 1849. An officer who was at 
that great battle told me that Brigadier 
Cureton had got his cavalry in a defile, and 
when striving to withdraw them he was shot 
through the heart. According to Murray’s 
* Handbook of Shropshire and Cheshire,’ the 
monument in Caen stone to General Cureton 
in St. Mary’s Church, Shrewsbury, was sculp- 
tured by Westmacott. He was a gallant 
soldier, and had seen a great amount of ser- 
vice from his earliest youth. In my boyhood 
I once saw a large portrait in crayons of him 
as a young officer. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


I have examined this monument this after- 
noon, and will, if possible, get a a os 
taken when the light is good enough. I can- 
not find the sculptor’s name on it, but in 
Kelly’s ‘ Directory’ it is said to be the work 
of Westmacott. HERBERT SOUTHAM. 

Shrewsbury. 


DicTIONARY OF GREEK MytHo Locy (9 §. 
x. 48, 176).—Possibly the following may be 
of use: ‘The Pantheon, representing the 
Fabulous Histories of the Heathen Gods 
and Most Illustrious Heroes,’ by Andrew 
Tooke, A.M., London, 1774 (the thirty-sixth 
edition was published in 1831); ‘Archeo- 
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logia Greeca ; or, the Antiquities of Greece,’ 
7 John Potter, D.D., Edinburgh, 1804 ; 
‘Manual of Classical Literature,’ from the 
German of J. J. Eschenburg, professor in the 
Carolinum at Brunswick, with additions by 
N. W. Fiske, professor in Amherst College, 
fourth edition, seventieth thousand (Phila- 
delphia, 1844). Besides the chapters on the 
superior and inferior gods, mythical beings 
and heroes, a genealogical table of the no 
as given by Mayo, and a page containing 
lists of the gods variously classed, there is 
(p. 88) a list of “some of the works which 
go into more full details on the whole sub- 
ject [¢.e., mythology], or on particular parts.” 
RosBert Prerpornt. 
“HoperuL”: “Sancurne” (9% S. ix. 467; 
x. 10).—In Massinger’s ‘A New Way to 
Pay Old Debts, II. i, Wellborn, replying 
to Marrall’s taunts regarding his desperate 
fortunes, exclaims with a brave show of 
indignation and spirit :— 
*Twill not do, dear tempter, 
With all the rhetoric the fiend hath taught you. 
am as far as thou art from despair ; 
Nay, I have confidence, which is more than hope, 
To live, and suddenly, better than ever. 
It would be difficult to find a better illustra- 
tion than this of the distinct points of view 
implied in the contrasted terms. 
Tuomas Bayne. 


Siens (9 S. x. 169).—It would assist in 
such an inquiry as this if some sort of data 
were forthcoming as to where or in what 
circumstances these curious signs have been 
encountered. One suspects the “ Blank- 
makers’ Arms” to have been in the neigh- 
bourhood of a mint, for a “blank” was a 
piece of metal shaped for coining—a tessera 
pura, as Elisha Coles gives it in his Latin- 

nglish dictionary, 1755. The blankmakers, 
therefore, though not a distinct guild, were 
numerous enough to give their name to a 
tavern to which thet 
refreshment, and were probably those who, 
after the alloyed metal had been reduced by 
hammering to a necessary thickness, cut it 
into blank pieces ready for the coiner. There 
was also a coin called a “blank” stamped in 
France by King Henry V. and worth eight- 

nce—at least that is the value assigned to 
it in both Bailey’s ‘ Dictionary’ and Blount’s 
‘Law Dictionary,’ though in Wright's ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Provincialisms’ it is stated to have 
been only of the value of fourpence. The 
word in this case, however, is the French 
blane—anglicé blank—allusive originally to 
the whiteness of the coin, which was sane of 
silver, and is not likely to have had anything 
to do with the “Blankmakers’ Arms.” 
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“Bassett’s Pole” was probably the pole or 
alestake which served as a sign for an ale- 
house kept by one of the name of Bassett 
—unless, of course, which is improbable, 
Bassett was a barber. It is not an un- 
common name even to-day, and  fre- 
quently occurs as a surname—in one case 
as early as the year 1284—in the ‘Calendar 
of Letter-Books of the City of London.’ A 
bassett was a short-legged dog used in un- 
earthing foxes and badgers, whence probably 
the name, as in the case of “Talbot.” “The 
Bull and Spectacles” would be merely a 
casual combination— perhaps on removal from 
one house with the sign of the ‘* Spectacles,” 
which was a common optician’s sign, derived 
from the arms of the Spectacle-makers, to 
another distinguished as the “ Bull.” “The 
Three Loggerheads” was not, as one might 
suppose, represented by three heads, but by 
two only, the third being the wayfarer for 
whose benefit the jocose legend was intended, 
just as one has seen a picture of two donkeys, 
with the inquiry underneath, “ When shall 
we three meet again?” Says the clown in 
‘Twelfth Night,’ “How now, my hearts! 
did you never see the picture of ‘ We three’?” 
An old sign in Shoreditch had a representa- 
tion of two idiotic heads, with the inscription 
beneath, “We three loggerheads be,” and I 
believe the tavern still exists, though the 
actual sign has long ago disappeared, at 
57, Virginia Road, Bethnal Green. There is 
a sketch of this house in Creed’s ‘Tavern 
Signs, in the British Museum Library 
(vol. xiii., I think). A loggerhead was origin- 
ally a “blockhead,” a “log-head,” the “ger” 
being added merely to render it a more 
sounding phrase, as in reduplicated words 
like “hugger - mugger.” It afterwards ob- 
tained a different sense as in the phrases 
to fall, come, or go, to loggerheads—z.e., to 
blows—or again, “to be at loggerheads ”— 
i.e. engaged in bickerings or disputes. A 
“ posada ” is a Spanish hotel, inn, tavern, or 
lodging-house. J. Hotpen MacMIcHAEL. 


“Blankmaker is a maker of the object 
described under sense 9 of ‘Blank, s/., in 
the ‘H.E.D.’; a key, before it is cut for the 
wards of a lock, is, for example, called a 
blank. ‘* Bull and Spectacles” is about as 
explicable as ‘‘ Bull and Gate,” “ Bull and 
Bush,” “ Bull and Last,” ‘* Bull and Mouth,’ 
“ Bull and Garter.” The theory of the forma- 
tion of such signs advanced in ‘N. & Q. 
(9"* S. viii. 289) is worthy of serious con- 
sideration. 

** Loggerheads " is a chip of the old phrase, 
“We three loggerheads be,” inscribed by way 
of jest on a picture of two foolish - looking 
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faces. This is alluded to in ‘Twelfth Night,’ 
Il. iii. 17, where, on the entrance of the 
clown while Sir Andrew Aguecheek is con- 
versing with Sir Toby Belch, Sir Andrew 
exclaims, “Here comes the fool,” and the 
clown replies, “How now, my hearts! did 
yee never see the picture of ‘We three’?” 
n the present day the joke assumes the 
form of a card, on which are portrayed the 
heads of two donkeys (a being 
sometimes affixed), with the legend, “ When 
shall we three meet again?” F. ADAMs. 

Consult the Mirror, vol. vii.; Hone’s 
*Every-Day Book,’ i., ii, and ‘ Table Book’ ; 
Beaufoy’s ‘Tokens’; Gentleman’s Magazine, 
vol. Ixxxviii.; Ackermann’s ‘ Tokens’; Jowr- 
nal of the Archeological Association, 1853 ; 
Larwood’s ‘History of Signboards’; “Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine Library ” (*‘ Archeology ’), 
1886; Walford’s ‘Londonia, 1879; and 
‘N. & Q.,’ 1° S. ix. ; 4% S. xii. 

Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


or Mutter” S. ix. 486; 
x. 93, 173, 193). — Regarding Tewkesbury 
mustard the following may perhaps be of 
interest :— 

“Old Fuller says that the mustard of Tewkes- 
bury was superior to any other mustard in England. 
And there is a jest of former days (as Mr. Lysons, 
whom I quote again, reminds us in his ‘ Gloucester- 
shire Achievements,’ p. 21) representing two ser- 
vants contending for the superiority of their re- 
spective masters. ‘My master,’ exclaims the one, 
“spends more in mustard than thine does in beef,’ 
while the other rejoins, ‘The more saucy men his 
followers.’ This, as Shakspere would say, was a 
biting jest. In his play of ‘Henry IV.’ (Part II. 
Act IL. se. iv.) he has praised the Tewkesbury mus- 
tard, and handed down the proverb ‘ As thick as 
Tewkesbury mustard ’ as illustrative of the wit of 
the neighbourhood, strong, thick, pungent. In times 
past the nobles were great farmers, and the Lords 
of Berkeley eminently so. Not less, perhaps, the 
io Duke of Buckingham their neighbour at 

hornbury ; but while the attention of Maurice, 
Lord Berkeley, was given to the rearing and feeding 
of pigs, that of the Duke of Buckingham was given 
to the cultivation of mustard. A curious bandying 
of the slang in vogue in those days is preserved in 
the matter of a quarrel between these two nobles. 
The Duke called Lady Berkeley ‘a false chorle and 
wiche,’ and her husband ‘false unnatural Maurice,’ 
and bade him ‘go feed pigs as he did before, when 
he dwelt at Portbury,’ whereupon Lord Berkeley 
retorted in the tu quoque style, that ‘such words 
belonged to the Duke and his erledom, and that he 
sent them back again to stop mustard pottes.’”— 
Gtoncestershire Notes and Queries, 1881, No. 1, p. 45, 
xxi. 

JUBAL STAFFORD. 


Edgeley, Stockport. 


In ‘The Pirate’ (chap. vi.) the following 
expression occurs, used by 


Mistress Barbara 


Yellowley on the occasion of the intrusion 
of Norna of the Fitful Head at Harfra in 
the Shetland Isles :— 

“* Honest woman !’ echoed Baby—‘ Foul warlock 
thief! Aroint, ye limmer!’ she added, addressing 
Norna ree f ‘out of an honest house, or shame 
fa’ me, but Ill take the bittle to you.’” 

An appended note says :— 

* The beetle with which the Scottish housewives 
used to perform the office of the modern mangle, 
by beating newly-washed linen on a smooth stone 
for the purpose, called the beetling stone.” 

lgnotum per ignotius, it does not tell us 
exactly what the bittle was. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“Sence”: “Sense” (9 S. x. 184).—Of 
these two forms sense appears to have been 
more common in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries—or perhaps I should speak 
only of the latter period—but sence is not 
infrequently met with. In Warner’s ‘Albion’s 
England’ (1612) I have found sense only, but 
the other form may occur also; Raleigh, in 
his ‘History’ (1614), uses sense ; Sir Thomas 
Browne in the ‘ Vulgar Errors’ (1646), sence ; 
Culpeper in ‘Galen’s Method of Physick’ 
(1654), sence; Sylvester in his ‘Du Bartas’ 
(1633), sense and sens-less; Bacon, ‘ Natural 
History’ (1664), sense; Marston (Smith’s 
reprint), sense; Chapman in ‘All Fooles’ 
(Smith), sence ; Ramsey, ‘Of Poysons’ (1660), 
sense; Selden, ‘Table-Talk’ (Arber), sense ; 
Lyly, =, (Arber), sence; Puttenham, 
‘Arte of Englishe Poesie’ (Arber), both sence 
and sense, but the former most frequently. I 
have not thought it necessary to give exact 
references, and have given the dates of such 
works only as I quote from original editions. 
Smith and Arber, however, both follow the 
original spelling. It is evident that sence 
died hard. C. C. B. 


CHARLEs II. 1n West Dorset (9% S. x. 141, 
236).—All readers of ‘N. & Q.” have perused 
Mr. J. S. Upat’s interesting communication 
under this heading. What actually occurred 
almost directly after the incidents in Sep- 
tember, 1651, so pleasantly recorded, i | 
be found in an old brochure entitled ‘Col. 
Gounter’s Account of the Miraculous Escape 
of King Charles IL. 6 October, 1651.’ 

Harry Hems 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


KNURR AND SPELL (9 §S. ix. 385, 452, 511; 
x. 111, 196).—R. B—r has forgotten the name 
used on Tyneside for this game. It is there 
known as “trippet and coit,” and in the 
E.D. Society's ‘ Northumberland Glossary’ a 
description of the game will be found under 
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the heading ‘Trippet.' May I add to the 
rticulars given by R. B—r the following 
items? The hard-wood ball was called a 
“liggy ”; its surface was scored with lines 
for the adherence of whiting, and its white- 
ness was maintained by carrying it in a bag 
containing whiting. Latterly a white marble 
was substituted, but it is still called a “liggy.” 
As the ball sprang from the trippet its coit 
was given by the ‘‘striking implement,” 
which the a swung round overhead. 
This driver, known as the “ buck,” has already 
been accurately described (9 S. ix. 452). 
ay ey a hazel rod was used for the handle, 
in latter days a stiff cane, and to the end of 
this the “ buck ” was spliced, the attachment 
being secured by a sewing of waxed thread. 

In ‘Promptorium Parvulorum’ ‘Trypet’ 
is defined 7'ripula, trita, and in a note Mr. 
Way suggests the identification of the word 
with the trippet used in this game, referring 
to Halliwell under ‘ Trip (5),’ and to the Rev. 
Jos. Hunter’s ‘ Hallamshire Glos.,’ quoted by 
Halliwell. As Mr. Hunter describes the 
game played in a somewhat primitive manner 
it may be worth while to quote him :— 

“* Trip, a hard ball with a small projecting point. 
made of wood, or stag’s horn, or earthenware, wu 
in the game called also ‘rip. These balls are first 
raised from a drop, that is, a stone placed with a 
smooth at an angle towards the horizon, and 
then struck with a pummel placed at the end of a 
flexible rod called the tri stick. The game is almost 

uliar to the north of England.”—Hunter, ‘ Hal- 

shire Glossary,’ 1829, p. 

I may add that the game requires skill 
attainable only after long practice. Boys 
began to learn it in their earliest years, and 
juvenile sets of the apparatus were sold in the 
northof England until quite recently. Trippet 
and coit is identical in every respect with 
knurr and spell. R. Otrver HeEswop. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


A similar game was played by every boy 


in this part of the Midlands (the Potteries), 
under the name of “fop,” till the shrinkage 
of open spaces rendered it impracticable. The 
as amen or “fop,” was made of a piece of 
awthorn, or holly when obtainable, whittled 
round by a pocket-knife, about two inches in 
diameter, and presenting a surface of in- 
numerable facets. In lieu of a bat a “dog- 
stick ” was used, a limber rod about three feet 
long, inserted in a fir-cone-shaped piece of 
wood called a “dog’s head.” Each player 
used his own “fop,” and kept an ample sup- 
ply in water to make them heavy and pre- 
serve them from splitting. B. D. Moseey. 


The game which lads played in Derby- 
shire similar to knurr and spel) is called 


“shinty” or “shindy.” The “knurrs” we 
used were round knobs knocked off the bare 
roots of large trees in the woods, chiefly from 
elms, I believe. These knobs came out of the 
bark easily with a judicious knock on one 
side, and, being “hard as flints” and mostly 
nearly round, were admirable *‘* knurrs.” 
“Shinty,” by the way, was qawely played 
in a long lane, the ends being the goals for the 
opposing sides, the knurr-drivers being hook 
sticks. The game required a considerable 
amount of skill in driving the knurr, and 
often in the course of three or four hours’ 
play neither side had scored a goal. The 
game was most exciting. 

THos, Ratcuirre. 

Worksop. 


“ Poppte” (9 S. x. 208).—In Gavin Dou- 
glas’s verse translation of the ‘ Eneid,’ which 
was written in 1513, this word occurs several 
times, in the sense of spurting out or ee 
over. It is used in the passage in which 
Achemenides describes the terrors of the 
Cyclops (‘ Mneid, iii. 623-6) :— 

Vidi egomet duo de numero cum corpora nostro 

Prensa manu magna medio resupinus in antro 

Frangeret ad saxum sanieque expersa natarent 

Limina. 

Douglas gives this as follows :— 

I saw myself, quhen, grufflingis amid his cave, 

Twa bodeis of our sort he tuke and raif ; 

Intill his hiddins hand thaim thrimbillit and 


wrang, 
And on the stanis out thair harnis dang, 
Quhill brane, and ene, and blude all popi//it out. 
In ‘ Mneid,’ vi. 296-7, the Acheron flowing 
into the Cocytus is represented as 
Popland and bullerand furth on athir hand 
Onto Cochitus all his slik and sand ; 
and the boiling cauldron of vii. 464-6 is thus 
graphically portrayed :— 
The veschell may no mayr the broth contene, 
But furth it poplis in the fyre heyr and thair, 
Quhill wp fleis the black stew in the ayr. 


Tomas BAYNE. 


I think Edie Ochiltree speaks of a ‘‘ pop- 
ling brook” in Scott’s ‘ Antiquary,’ but I 
Love not a copy at hand. he surname 
Popplewell connects itself with the same 
word. W. C. B. 


In the West Country “ popple” is the usual 


name for ‘‘ pebble.” Newton Poppleford is 
Newton Pebbleford. Oswatp J. Rercnet. 


Ceci, Ruopes’s ANcestors (9 §. ix. 325, 
436, 517).—I was lately told by an old gentle- 
man of eighty-two, who had lived in Islington 
from birth, that Duncan Terrace is built on 
the back part of Rhodes’s dairy-farm. To 
this effect Lewis’s ‘History of Islington,’ 


So 
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1842 (p. 347), says that the terrace was built 
in 1799, but a noble continuation was formed 
in 1834 on part of the land occupied by Mr. 
James Rhodes, the large dairy -farmer. See 
also Thomas Cromwell's ‘Walks through 
Islington,’ 1835, p. 172, where it is further 
said that Rhodes’s ‘“‘ concern” was for many 
years 

“carried on by the family of Pullin, from whom 
Pullin’s Row, facing the High Street, derives its 
name...... Much land in the parish is rented by Mr. 
Rhodes ; and its abundant produce was long seen 
in the large hay-stacks annually formed on that 
part of his progioss which adjoins the south end 
of Colebrooke Terrace ; but many acres have been 
of late years converted into brick-fields.” 

Harvey and Haile, the gentleman alluded to 
says, were the successors of Rhodes, and the 
old farm bailiffs cottage, I was told, still 
stands in Duncan Street, on the left-hand 
side. J. Hotpen MacMIcHaekt. 


“Conn ” (9t" §. x. 126, 235).—In the useful 
‘Lexicon Technicum’ of Dr. John Harris 
F.R.S., &c. (my edition—the second—da 
1708, bears the sub-title of ‘An Universal 
English Dictionary of Arts and Sciences’), I 
find the word cond thus explained :— 

“ Cond or Conn, in the sea phrase, is to guide or 
conduct the ship in her right course: He that conns 


stands aloft with a compass before him, and gives 
the word of direction to the Man at Helm how to | 
steer. If the ship go before the wind, or, as they | 
call it, betwixt the sheets, then the Word is Starboard | 
or Port the Helm (according as the Conder would 
have the Helm put to the Right or Left Side of the 
Ship), and then the ship will always go the contrary | 
way. lf he say Helm a Mid-ship, he would have the | 
ship go right before the wind, or directly between | 
her two Sheets. If the ship sail by a Wind, or ona 

uarter Wind, the Word is A-loof’! Keep your Luff! 
fall not off! vere no more! Keep her to! touch the 
Wind! have a care of the Lee-Latch! All which 
Expressions are of the same import, and only imply 
that the Steersman should keep the Ship near the 
Wind. On the contrary, if he would have her sail 
more large, or more before the Wind, the Word is 
Ease the Helm! no near! bear up! But if he cries 
Steady ! it means no more than Keep her from going 
in and out, or{making Yas (as they call it), howso- 
ever she sails, whether large or by a Wind; and 
when he would have her go just as she doth, he 
cries, Keep her thus ! thus, &c.’ 


G. Yarrow Ba.pock. 
South Hackney, N.E. 


Tue DuKE AND THE DuKE or WEL- 
LINGTON (9 §. ix. 466 ; x. 11, 73, 156, 172).— 
I have a copy of Lloyd's Register of British 
and Foreign Shipping from 1 July, 1840, to 
30 June, 1841, being the sixth year after 
“Lloyd’s” was established. In the Supple- 
ment to this volume is an entry showing that 
a barque named the Iron Duke, Master R. 
Jeffares, of 362 tons old measurement and 


| 


394 tons new measurement (7.¢., from 1 Jan., 
1836), built at Glasgow, 5th month (May), 
1840, for Hatrick & Co., of Waterford (or it 
may be Hatrick & Waterford), of iron, 
intended to sail from the Clyde to Calcutta, 
surveyed and passed 6th month (June) of 
same year. 

Under the name Duke of Wellington four 
vessels are entered—a steamer of 335 tons, 
a sloop of 39 tons, a brig of 215 tons, and a 
schooner of 90 tons. The steamer was not of 
iron, but wood. It was built at Aberdeen in 
1829, was owned by the “A. and L. St. C.” 
(which probably means the Aberdeen and 
London Steamship Company), and traded 
between the two cities. 

These extracts may not be of great value, 
but they appear to prove two things—namely, 
(1) that an iron sailing barque was built at 
Glasgow in the spring of 1840 to which was 
given the name of Iron Duke, and that no 
other vessel of that name was entered during 
the year or appeared as existing from a 
previous year ; (2) that no iron steamer 
named Duke of Wellington was known to 
“Lloyd’s” at that date. 

RicHaRD WELFORD. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


There can be no doubt that the Duke of 
Wellington was =e | called “The Iron 
Duke” in his lifetime. 1 remember well, on 
the day when the news of his death reached 
Shrewsbury, I was standing on the wall of 
the playground of my school, when my father, 
passing up the road, told me the news, = 
vhich t called out to my schoolfellows, “ The 
Iron Duke is dead.” E. W. 


In corroboration of the story told by several 
of your correspondents, I may refer to Gleig’s 
‘ Life of the Duke of Wellington,’ iv. 305. 1 
have not had an opportunity of consulting 
the work, but I got the reference from the 
notice of the Duke in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 

Epmunp J. D. Rounp. 


My memory assures me that Wellington 
was often referred to as “The Iron Duke” 
during his lifetime, and that I read some- 
where in bygone years that the sobriquet 
came of his having had iron shutters put up 
at Apsley House to protect the windows 
in some time of political disturbance. I do 
not mention this Seonuee I am satisfied with 
the explanation. Sr. SwirHIn. 


The Duke of Wellington was called “The 
Iron Duke” in Punch before 1850. In the 
beginning of vol. xiv. of Punch—that is, in 
the beginning of the year 1848—in an article 
headed * The Duke’s Grammar,’ the following 
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sentence will be found: “The Iron Duke 
rides down the grammar of our language 
with the same daring with which he rode 
down the Old Guard at Waterloo.” 

E. YARDLEY. 


CraDLe Carmney (9 8. x. 208).—This was 
the oblong cottage grate, suggesting a cradle 
in shape, and used in “a roundabout fireside.” 
It was open on all sides, and the members of 
the household sat around it, and not merely 
in front as with the ordinary fireplace. 
Chimney, “chimlay,” or “chimla” was for- 
merly in common use in Scotland for the 
grate, fireplace, or fireside, as well as for “the 
turret raised for conveyance of the smoke.” 
The mantelpiece was known as the “chimla- 
brace,” and Burns, in the first ‘ Epistle to 
Davie,’ adverts to the “chimla-lug ”:— 

While frosty winds blaw in the drift, 
Ben to the chimla-lug, 
I grudge a wee the great folk’s gift 
hat live sae bien and snug. 
This is a parallel to the “ chimney corner ” of 
Sir Philip Sidney, and the “chimley nuik ” 
of Ben Jonson’s ‘Sad Shepherd,’ I. ii. 

Jamieson, in the ‘Scottish Dictionary,’ 
quotes the following account of the round- 
about fireside from Pennecuik's ‘ Description 
of Tweeddale,’ ed. 1815 :— 

“* A circular grate placed upon the floor about the | 
middle of the kitchen, with a frame of lath and | 
plaster, or spars and matts [sic suspended over it, 
and reaching within about five feet of the floor, like | 
an inverted funnel, for conveying the smoke; the | 
whole family sitting round the fire within the cir- | 
cumference of the inverted funnel.” 

Jamieson adds from his own observation :— | 

“I do not recollect having seen the grate carried 
so far out as the middle of the kitchen: it is usually 
on one of the gable ends, the wall forming a back to | 
the seat which is immediately behind the fire. In| 
many instances the roundabout is formed by a square 
projection from the gable.” 

Tomas Bayne. 


Fut: Ferrey (9 §. x. 87, 177).— Between 
fifty and sixty years ago a small steel imple- 
ment, similar to the **ferrey” described by 
Mr. GopsaL, was used by the Aberdeenshire 
ploughmen and other agricultural labourers 
when they wished to strike a light on a 
flint for their pipes. It was designated a 
“fleerish,” and every one who smoked was 
supposed to carry in his pocket a “flint and 
fleerish,” with a supply of “ match” or touch 
pew. The latter was brown paper which 

ad been dipped in a strong solution of salt- 

tre and then dried. The back of a pocket- 
nife was sometimes made to serve as a sub- 
stitute for the “ fleerish ” when the latter was 
not available. I never heard any opinion 
hazarded as to the derivation of the word | 


“ fleerish,” and am not in a position to say 
whether it had or had not a common origin 
with “‘ferrey.” I may add that the tinder-box 
was not known in those parts ; that the peat 
fires were kept alive over nights ; and that 
lucifer matches did not make their appear- 
ance until the early forties. 
ALEXANDER PATERSON. 
Barnsley. 


Crotty Faminy (9 §. viii. 484; ix, 152).— 
I am now able to throw some light on my own 
uery, for in the recently published ‘ Stuart 
apers’ (p. 105) it is stated that permission 
was granted, from St. Germains, 24 August, 
1695, for Lady Ann Gordon, wife of Sir Miles 
Crouly, to be naturalized in France. Her 
father was married about 1640 and died in 
1653. As Stanislas Leszezynski was born 
in 1677, it is very difficult (if not impossible) 
to understand how the Countess de Crolly 
can have been his grandmother. I should 
still like to know whether the Countess had 
issue. J. M. 
118, Pall Mall. 


“OrreN HAVE sEEN” (9 S. x. 208).—I 
cannot tell J. A. R. who wrote these lines, 
but I sincerely hope it was not Keble. There 
must needs be young trees, or some day there 
will be no old ones ; and, charming as it may 
be to be protected by the shadow of some 
ancient monarch of the glade, the shadow of 
a.sapling is not unwelcome, while the fact 
of its being “all foliage and all green” is 
creditable to it now, and augurs well for the 
future. In a thunderstorm the stripling 
would give us safer shelter than the veteran : 
let no man despise its youth. 

St. Swirxr. 


CARLYLE, COLERIDGE, AND SWINBURNE 
(9 x. 189). — Mr. Swinburne handles 
Carlyle severely in three sonnets included in 
‘Tristram of Lyonesse, and other Poems,’ 
1882. In the first two, entitled ‘After 
looking into Carlyle’s Reminiscences,’ he 


the philosopher’s views of Cole- 


ridge, rdsworth, and Charles Lamb, 
dwelling particularly in the second on the 

henomenal gentleness of “our life-unspotted 
Lamb.” The third sonnet of the group is 
called ‘A Last Look,’ and is uncommonl 
frank and caustic in its estimate of ag ee 
transcendentalism. Apart from their key- 
note all three sonnets have strength and 
grace of form, and the passage in the first of 
them devoted to Coleridge, 

Whose eyes grew dim with straining toward the sun, 
is a brilliant and memorable tribute. 

HOMAS BAYNE. 
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Tue Coronation Canopy §S. x. 189).— 
This might have been held at the coronation 
of George I., 20 October, 1714, by the Barons 
of the Cinque Ports, but it seems to have 
been the perquisite of the Dean of West- 
minster, an office then filled by Francis 
Atterbury, Bishop of Rochester, one of the 
most remarkable men of that day. In the 
memoir of him in ‘ Lodge’s Portraits’ it is 
stated :— 

“It is customary after a Coronation for the Dean 
of Westminster to present to the sovereign the 
canopy and chair of state used by him on that 
occasion, which are the Dean’s perquisites. He 
offered them to George the First accordingly, and, 
for the first time in the annals of Coronations, they 
were refused. Atterbury’s haughty spirit instantly 
took fire; and he, whose affection to the succession 
of the House of Hanover was already at the best 
but doubtful, seems from that hour to have become 
one of its most determined enemies.”—Cabinet 
Edition, vol. vii. p. 123. 

In the notice of Atterbury in ‘ Alumni 
Westmonasterienses’ (1852) the writer, com- 
menting on this action, observes: “The King 
[.e., George I.] from the first treated him 
with marked incivility, and openly slighted 
a courteous offer made by him after the coro- 
nation” (p. 187). This, however, does not 


exactly answer the question as to the Barons | 


of the Cinque Ports having the privilege of 


holding the canopy, or of the privilege passing | 


into other hands, but it is very interesting. 


The bishop's attachment to the House of | 
Hanover was very slight at any time, if it | 


ever had an existence. There is the story of 
his wishing on the death of Queen Anne in 
1714 to go out in his lawn sleeves and pro- 
claim King James ITI. 
JouN Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


For a great deal of information of an inter- | 
esting nature on this subject see an article | 


in the Connoisseur for July by Mr. Crake, 
Museum. W. E. Witson. 
awick. 


Freund Her (9% x. 128). — Consult 
the article ‘Hein’ in Grimm’s ‘ Deutsches 
Worterbuch,’ 4, vol. ii. p. 884. Originally it 
seems to have been a surname of the devil, 
like ‘Old Harry” (Fielding, ‘Tom Jones,’ 
6, viii. ch. ix.) and “‘the Lord Harry.” The 
form “Freund Hein” and its application to 
death appear to be owing to Matthias 
Claudius, who used it first about 1774. But, 
on the other hand, there was a Hamburg 
medical practitioner, Anton Hein, who was 
the butt of the periodicals of his town from 
1760 to 1770 (see Gédeke, ‘ Grundriss,’ p. 631), 
so that these railings may have suggested 
the name to our Wandsbeck poet ; it may 


also be that the coincidence of the doctor’s 
name with the long-existing nickname of the 
old patriarch tickled him into forging it. 
G. Kruecer. 
Berlin. 


This personification of death was first 
introduced by Matthias Claudius (a very 
popular poet, who died at Hamburg in 
1815) at some time subsequent to 1774, and 
was soon adopted by Lessing, Muszeus 
(the narrator of ‘ Volksmérchen,’ or folk- 
tales, which first appeared in 178%), Gotter, 
and others. Hein is an abbreviation in 
Low German and in Dutch for Heinrich 
and Henderik. According to Gédeke, Clau- 
dius seems to have applied the name Freund 
Hain or Hein originally not in a mete 
»yhorical sense, but to a physician of Ham- 
~~ called Anton Hein (s. Weigand’s 
‘Deutsches Worterbuch,’ i. 670). See also 
the celebrated woodcut ‘ Der Tod als Freund’ 
of Alfred Rethel (who died at Diisseldorf in 
1859). H. Kress. 


Eart Darsy (9 x. 209).—Sir Conyers 
d’Arcy, of Hornby Castle, co. York, — 
of Sir Arthur d’Arcy, second son of Thomas, 
Lord d’Arcy (attainted and executed 20 Jun 
1538), was, asa result of a petition, summon 
to Parliament in 1641 as Lord = He 
died in 1653, having had by Dorothy his 
|wife, daughter of Sir Henry Belasyse, of 
Newborough, six sons and seven daughters. 
|The eldest son, Conyers d’Arcy, was created 
Earl of Holderness in 1682. The title, accord- 
ing to Beatson, became extinct in 1777. ‘In 
the ‘Peerage of England, 1710, the arms 
are described as “Azure, seme of Cross- 
Croslets, and three Cinquefoils Argent.” If 
SoMERSETSHIRE will send me his address 
I shall be pleased to lend him my copy of 
the ‘Peerage of England.’ The Gentleman's 
Magazine of 1778 has the following obituary 
notice on p. 238 :— 

** May 16. Rt. Hon. Robert D'Arcy, E. of Holder- 
nesse, Lord D’Arcy, Lord Warden and Admiral of 
the Cinque Ports, Governor of Dover-castle, Lord 
Lieutenant of the North Riding of Yorkshire, and 
Vice Admiral of the same, Keeper of the Liberty 


| and Forest of Richmond, Constable of Middleham 


| Castle in Yorkshire, and a Governor of the Charter- 


house.” 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


Innellan, Shrewsbury. 


MourninG Sunpay ix. 366, 390, 497 ; 
x. 72, 155).—In New Brunswick—probably 
in other parts of Canada—mourners “ appear 
out” at church the Sunday after the funeral. 
If a Sunday or holy day of obligation fall 
between the death and the funeral, even 


Catholics often neglect Mass. Priests at 


J 
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least protest; I think, often in vain. So 
with the newly married: they go not to 
church for a Sunday or two after setting up 
at home—if the day be wet, for instance— 
not until they show themselves with some 
formality ; then they have “appeared out,” 
and have allowed the provincial gossips to 
call. Ww. P. 8. 
I have always understood that this custom 
arose from the days when mourners attended 
as a matter of course, Mass for the dead 
after a burial. The habit of sitting durin 
the Psalm in the Burial Office I have noticed, 
and striven against, in Yorkshire, Lancashire, 
and county Durham. Frep. G. AcKERLEY. 
British Vice-Consulate, Libau, Russia. 


The custom referred to is prevalent in 
Jersey. If full information is desired I shall 
be glad to forward the address of a friend 
who will doubtless acquiesce with the request. 

THALASSA. 


“Opour or sanctity” (9% §. viii. 483 ; 
ix. 54).—Dr. Brewer has a note under this 
heading in the ‘ Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable’ and also in ‘The Reader’s Handbook.’ 
In the book last mentioned a passage con- 
taining the words is given from Sir T. 
Malory’s ‘ History of Prince Arthur.’ 

CurisTIAN LARKIN. 

Liverpool, 


BuRIAL-PLACES OF Peers (9 §S. x. 149).— 
Henry Stawel Bilson Legge, Lord Stawel, 
my great-grandfather, was buried at Hinton 
Ampner, near Alresford, co. Hants, on 1 Sep- 
tember, 1820. SHERBORNE. 


“Wuiprinc THE cat” (9 x. 205). —I 
well remember having two of these itinerant 
tailors — father and son —in our house in 
South Notts, sometimes for days together. 
The old man was a great Radical—had, I 
believe, been a Chartist—and I owe my first 


introduction to politics to him. One phrase’ 


of his that must have referred to events 
happening before I time made a great 
impression on my childish mind. He spoke 
of “Prince Polygon and the King of the 
Bellygans,” and, fresh from ‘The Silgrim’s 
a I was somewhat alarmed, until 
my father explained that not Apollyon, but 
Polignac was meant. Cc. C. B. 


Pre-Certic Brirarn (9" S. x. 227).—In the 
place-names of my native Galloway there is 
certainly (as Hersert MaXxweE has 

inted out) a trace of the Iverian or pre- 


that this primeval people was akin to the 
ancient Aquitanians and the modern Basques ; 
hence that certain Basque forms should be 
found surviving in the topography of the 
country. The only example [ can recall is 
Urr, in Kirkeudbrightshire, a parish named 
from the river of the same name. “ Ur,” says 
Skene, in his ‘Celtic Scotland,’ “is the Basque 
word for water, and analogy would lead us to 

nize it in the rivers called Oure, Urr, 
Ure, Urie, Orrin, and Ore.” 

D. Oswatp Hunter-Buiarr, O.S.B. 
Fort Augustus. 


Canon Isaac Taylor, in ‘Words and Places’ 
(1885), says :— 

“The philological evidence of the existence of 
this people [Silurians, Iberians, or Euskarians] in 
our own islands is but faint, being limited to some 
half-dozen names such as Caithness, Hibernia, 
Britain, and Siluria.” 

And on an earlier page (39) :— 

“The name Br-itan-ia contains, it would seem, 
the Euskarian suffix efan, the plural of an, the suf- 
fixed locative preposition, or sign of the locative 
case. We find this suffix, which is used to signify 
a district or country, in the names of most of the 
regions known to, or occupied by, the Iberic race. 
It occurs in Aqu-itan-ia or Aquitaine, in Lus-itan-ia, 
the ancient name of Portugal, in Maur-etan-ia, ‘ the 
country of the Moors,’ as well as in the names of 
very many of the tribes of ancient Spain, such as 
the Cerr-etan-i, Aus-etan-i, &c.” 

A. R. 


It is an undoubted fact that earlier inhabi- 
tants than any Aryan race have left traces 
of their language in British and Irish place- 
names, and particularly in the names of 
rivers. A case in point is to be seen in those 
river-names which have for their root the 

rehistoric word Zam. Such are Thames 
Latin, Tamisia; French, Tamise ; Italian, 
Tamigia), Tamar, Taff, Tavy, and, I suppose, 
also Towy, Dovey, Dove, &c. So far as one 
can judge from the character of those rivers 
“tam” meant swift. Mr. STaBLerortu 
should consult Seng oe John Rhys’s ‘ Celtic 
Britain’ and ‘ Welsh Philology.’ 

Joun Hopson MaAtTruews. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


See Skene, ‘ Celtic Scotland,’ second edition, 
vol. i. p. 216, and Elton, ‘Origins of English 
History,’ second edition, 1890, pp. 158-62. 
Skene derives the river-names Oure, Urr, Urie, 
Orrin, and Ore from the Basque Ur=water ; 
but Elton (p. 150) says, “ It still seems to be 
agreed that nothing can be made of the 
matter.” Elton, quoting Prof. John Rhys, 
gives Mona, Monmouth, Mynwy, as name- 


ltic inhabitants of the country. The great | relics of pre-Celtic tribes. 
authority of Prof. Rhys supports the theory 


Davip Davies. 
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** BABIES IN THE EYES” (9" S. ix. 405, 516 ; 
x. 56, 195).—Flaubert alludes to this pheno- 
menon with characteristic originality in 
‘Madame Bovary.’ He is describing the early 
married life of Charles and his unfortunate 
spouse 

“Vus de si prés, ses yeux lui paraissaient dis, 
surtout poet elle ouvrait plusieurs fois de suite 
ses paupieres en s’éveillant: noirs 4 ’ombre et bleu 
foncé au grand jour, ils avaient comme des couches 
de couleurs successives, et qui, plus épaisses dans 
le fond, allaient en s’éclaircissant vers la surface de 
Fémail. Son ceil, & lui, se perdait dans ces pro- 
fondeurs, et il s’y voyait en petit En épaules, 
avec le foulard qui le coiffait et le haut de sa 
chemise entr’ouvert.”—C. v. 

T. P. ARMSTRONG. 


This is the point of Thomas Little’s im- 
promptu beginning 
Look in my eyes, my lady fair. 
CurisTIAN LARKIN. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
Student’s History of the Greek Church. By the Rev. 
H. Hore, M.A. (Parker & Co.) 
Tere has been a growing feeling for a long time 
t that if the alienated branches of the Church 
atholic are ever to brought into union, the 
rapprochement is more likely to take place between 
the Anglican and Greek Communions than any 
others. Quite recently the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople was able to assure such a representative 
Churchman as Bishop Wordsworth of Salisbur 
that ‘communion and union were sincerely desi 
on both sides”; and at the Old Catholic conference 
at Bonn in 1875, when a number of Oriental theolo- 
gians took counsel with their Western brethren, 
under the presidency of the learned Dr. Dollinger, 
it was agreed on both sides that the clause of the 
Creed which chiefly kept them asunder — the 
“ Filioque” clause, which insists upon the Proces- 
sion of the Holy Spirit “‘ from the Son” as well as 
from the Father—had been irregularly added to the 
Nicene formulary. There was no valid reason, 
therefore, why this unhappy cause of dissension 
should not be relegated to the sotegery of things 
undefined and unessential. Mr. Hore’s k comes 
opportunely, giving the history of the Greek Church, 
and will enable many to form a just estimate of the 
discipline and doctrines of the venerable Communion 
which in many respects approximates to our own. 
_ The author, who has shown himself to be an 
indefatigable student of ecclesiastical history, has 
ready written a larger work dealing with the 
same subject, which has been favourably received 
by the Eastern Church itself as a candid and well- 
informed presentment of its case. Accordingly, 
this more popular account comes to us with valid 
credentials, and may be accepted as trustworthy 
and authentic. Some minor statements in the 
introductory chapter are open to criticism. The 
“ambon,” or raised desk, can hardly be derived 
from dvafaivw, though this has often been asserted; 
it is rather akin to Lat. wmbo(n) and our “ navel,” 
as Curtius has shown. Still less is that compound 


Greek verb capable of yielding ‘‘ bema,” as implied 
(p. 6). Then we are quite at a loss to understand 
what Mr. Hore means by saying (p. 18) “in the 
Latin Church the Mass (=Missag, offering).” More- 
over, there should be added to the errata axon 
(p. 202) for axoy, which the sense requires. We 
—_ to find something to clear away the atmo- 
sphere of mystery which shrouds that enigmatical 
personage St. George, but it remains undispelled. 


The Registers of Ryton, in the County of Durham.— 
Marriages, 1581-1812, Transcribed, indexed, and 
edited by ‘the Rev. Johnson Baily. (Sunderland, 
Hills & Co.) 

WE are always ag to notice the patie of a 

parish register when it is edited in a satisfactory 

manner. Till modern times such documents were 
treated with contempt by almost every one except 

a few antiquaries, and even in quite recent days 

we have known of their being lost by those whose 

duty it was to preserve them with the utmost 
care. When such things happen it is not easy to 
speak too strongly, for these precious documents 
are the only title-deeds of the r, and on that 
account should have all possible care bestowed 
upon them. There is another reason also: the 
ancestors of many of the most noteworthy persons 
in our colonies and America are among the peasants 
of our country villages. We need not say that as 
psychology progresses the pedigrees of such men will 
ave great scientific as well as sentimental value. 

We have here, as it seems, without a break, the 
marriages which took place for upwards of two 
hundred and thirty years, and what are so often 
| left out, the names of the witnesses from 1754. This 
| is a most important factor, for these names often 
| afford suggestions as to kinship of which further 
research may give direct proof. 

Many persons bearing the names of the great 
Northern families occur here. We have Grays 
Fenwicks, Forsters, and Grahams in plenty, seve 
Herons and Swinburnes, with an occasional Glad- 
stone. We are, indeed, compelled to assume that 

| there must have been a continuous inflow of Scotch- 
men from across the Border. Sixteen families 

| whose names begin with Mac occur, and any one 
who has read, as we have done, the whole of the 
carefully prepared index, must have come upon 
many others—Glendinning is one example—which 
almost certainly point to a Scottish origin. Some 
of the names are very strange. Pigg, Brewhouse, 
and Quack we do not remember to have come upon 
before. Greenay is indexed under Greno. Is not 
this a mistake? Greenhay and Greenhoe still exist 

as separate surnames, or did so very recently, in F * 

Northern shires. 

By far the greater part of the Christian name 
are such as are in use to-day, and uncommon ones 
derived from the Old Testament are very rare ; 
among them, however, are Bathsheba Lambert, 
married in 1746, and Tamar Hunter in 1776. As 
the latter lady was married by licence, we may 
assume that her people held a position of some 
importance. 


ALTHOUGH the war has long been over, and the 
to 


pressure upon reviews might be — 

past, no more space than previously is left for 
articles on literature or art. In a quite excellent 
number of the Fortnightly there 1s scarcely an 
article that must not regarded as political or 


controversial. German rancour tow: England 


» 

Wiscellancous. 

| 
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seems to be the subject most in evidence. Max 
Nordau’s ‘Conditions of Success,’ Mr. Richard 
Davey’s ‘Yet a Few More French Facts,’ Mr. 
Claude Phillips’s ‘ Impressions of the Bruges Exhi- 
bition,’ and Mr. Firth’s ‘ The Bodleian Library’ are 
all the contents to which we can refer. Max 
Nordau would include ambition with “the daily 
bread and the woman” as the incentives to human 
effort among men raised above the level of animality. 
This view is specially illustrated from America, 
where ambition is most widespread, and the aurea 
mediocritas has the fewest partisans. The article 
is a quaint piece of paradox. Mr. Claude Phillips is 
lange occupied with Jan Van Eyck and his followers, 
and Mr. Davey with the utterances of M. Thiers. 
Mr. Davey deals incidentally with the present 
position of the French Government with regard 
to Church and State. The most valuable contri- 
bution of all is Mr. Firth’s on the Bodleian, which 
repays careful study.—In the Nineteenth Century 
and After things are little better. Literature is 
represented only by a crude article on Jane Austen 
by Mr. Lord, a writer who thrust himself recently 
into a position of more publicity than dignity. 
Sir Robert Anderson continues his theorizing con- 
cerning ‘ Professional Criminals,’ which again is a 
subject unsuited to our columns. The critical por- 
tion of the review is occupied entirely with ‘ The 
Education Bill.’ In her ‘In Danish and Russian 
Old-Age Homes’ Miss Edith Sellers shows that 
both Denmark and Russia turn to better account 
than England the money spent on aged poor. In 
the very worst of the town homes “ life smacks of 

radise compared with life in the day-room of our 
leaden workhouse.” Yet the cost in England per 
head is higher than in either Denmark or Russia. 
It is interesting to find from Mrs. Walter Creyke’s 
‘Spa and its English Associations’ that so early as 
the time of Henry VIII. Spa was in repute with 
English travellers. The article has pleasant his- 
torical and antiquarian interest. Among residents 
in Spa appears to have been Charles II. in the 
period of his wanderings. The Earl of Mayo has 
an article on ‘Swedish Trout Fishing.’—In the Pall 
Mall Capt. P. H. Fawcett recommends Morocco as 
*A New Touring Ground.’ Portions of Morocco 
are familiar enough to the travelled English- 
man, and Tangier is a popular wintering - place 
and has European hotels. It is not, however, 
specially African. An excursion into the heart of 
esoces is another matter, and is not to be 
commended to the average globe-trotter. Capt. 
Fawcett shows some admirable illustrations from 
photographs. Mr. Chauncey M. Depew’s * Impres- 
sions of London and Londoners in Coronation Year’ 
is, of course, highly interesting and valuable. In 
common with many other visitors to our shores, he 
is impressed with admiration for the conduct of 
our police. Mr. A. W. Jarvis tells ‘The Strange 
Story of the Beautiful Miss Walpole,’ which is illus- 
trated by Reynolds prints. Mr. Holt Schooling’s 
article on ‘Gesture and Facial Expression’ invites 
the reader to take part in a competition. ‘A 
Mystery of the South | see ’ has archeological value. 
Part Il. of ‘As Others See Us’ continues anony- 
mous. ‘The Dangers of the Alps’ speaks of light- 
ning as one of the most capricious of storm perils, 
and narrates some of its strange freaks.—No. II. in 
* Prospects in the Professions’ in the Cornhil/ deals 
with the Bar, and gives particulars with which 
many are necessarily familiar, since every other 
man in London society seems to be a barrister, but 


by which some, doubtless, may profit. No. III. of 
Dr. Garnett’s ‘ Alms for Oblivion’ is occupied with 
the minor writings of Charles Brockden Brown, 
of which an appreciative account is given. Mr. 
C. Oman has some amusing illustrations on the 
* Writing of English Verse.’ ‘ With George Wither 
in Hampshire’ is readable, and some good things 
are said about the delightful, but too prolific poet. 
We doubt, however, whether Mr. ——— is quite 
enough of an enthusiast. Sir William Laird Clowes 
describes a remarkable ‘Adventure in Saint Vin- 
cent.’ ‘Some Peasant Women’ is a pleasant article 
of an unfamiliar type.—In Longman’s Mr. Lang has 
a good deal to say in ‘At the Sign of the Ship’ on 
our new Academy. From this he diverges to six- 
penny novels with a passing suggestion of a “‘six- 
penny academy.” Thence we pass to cricket and 
the Goapesnany Period in France, and end with the 
house of John Knox. Whatever he writes about, 
Mr. Lang is always an entertaining companion with 
a pleasant vein of cynicism. The Rev. John Isabell 
describes ‘ The Behaviour of Animals in Unfamiliar 
Circumstances.’ Among the contributors is Miss 
Alice Comyns Carr with a quaint story more 
quaintly headed ‘A Frog he would a-wooing Go.’ 
—Mr. Isabell also writes in the Gentleman’s on 
‘ Life-saving Appliances of Beetles.’ Mr. Lennard 
has an article on ‘The Bodleian.’ Mr. Williams 
sends part ii. of the account of ‘Phineas Pett, 
Naval Constructor,’ and Mr. Gordon treats of 
‘Some Early Art Sales.’ 


Botices to Corresyoudents, 

We must call special atiention to the following 
notices -— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

ut in parentheses, gem | after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “* Duplicate.” 

M. N. G. (“Macaulay's New Zealander”).— 
Already discussed at 6" 8S. iii. 208, 231; 7 S. iv. 
489; 8° S. vii. 26, 99, and earlier references. 

3 + . H.—We have no other or fuller address for 

C. Drury.—Received ; will appear. 

E. E. H.—Many thanks. 


NOTICE, 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 


THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 


THE DRAMA, 


Last Week's ATHEN UM contains Articles on 


SIR EDWARD BLOUNT'S REMINISCENCES. 

DR. BUDGE’'S HISTORY of EGYPT. 

MR. FREDERIC HARRISON on RUSKIN. 

A NEW THEORY of MIND. 

SELECTED MEMOIRS of CASANOVA. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Credit of the County 3 Nebo the Nailer ; D: 
the Five Towns; A Man of Sentiment, A Modern 8t. Rohan my; A 
Memory Incarnate; Brinton Eliot; The Shadow of the Czar; A 
Tynedale Comedy. 

JUVENILE LITERATURE. 

MODERN THEOLOGY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE —& Romance of the Fourth oe 

. Cajetan; Madame de 


tury; The 
Prisoner in the Maintenon ; 
Reprints of English Classics. 

LIST of NEW BOUKS. 

M. BMILE ZOLA; UNPUBLISHED LETTERS from TOLSTOY ; 
JOHN LATEY; The LIBRARY ASSOCIATION at BIRMING- 
HAM; MESSRS. ELLIS & ELVEY; ‘HISTORY of the PARISH 
of BUXHALL’; “A PAPAL BULL"; The AUTUMN PUBLISH- 
ING SEASON. 

LITERARY GussIP. 

SCIENCE :—Entomological Literature; The Langbank Crannog; 
Anthropological Notes; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ART :—Studies in Irish Epigraphy ; Modern Mural Decoration ; 
The Barberini Collection , The Carmichael Bequest to the 


The ATHENAUM for September 27 t 

PRINCIPLES of CLASS TEACHING. 

The ORIGIN and PROPAGATION of SIN. 

SPORT and POLITICS in the EAST. 

AN EARLY HISTORY of IRELAND. 

HANNIBAL’S PASSAGE of the ALPS. 

NEW NOVELS :—The River; Miss Chesterton’ 8 Decision; The Hole in 
the Wall; A Hole and Corner M Of Valse ; Your 
Uncle Lew; Betty's Husband; Con essions ofa Gens Milliner ; 
‘The Master Spy. 

HISTORICAL BOOKS and RECORDS. 

PUBLICATIONS of the 8.P.C.K. 

NORWEGIAN LITERATURE. 

LIBRARY —John Mackenzie, and States- 


Pongens of New Zealand in the Cent ical 
Raition 0 of Dickens ; Notes on Julian ; Ollivier ca’ 
pri 


LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

AFTER the NEW BERLIN FRAGMENT of SAPPHO; The LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION at BIRMINGHAM; The HOHENZOLLERN 
CANDIDATURE; The MYSTERY of TILSIT; The COMING 
PUBLISHING SEASON. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Medical Li ical Notes ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Recent The British Archwological Asso- 
ciation at Westminster ; 

Lily of Killarney’ ‘ Siegfried’ Garden ; 

Performances Next Week. 


Articles on 


Gallery , The Excavation of Gezer ; Gossip. 
MU Sheffield Musical Festival ; Gossip; Performances Next 


DRAMA :—Gossip. 


The ATHEN ALUM for September 20 


INDUSTRIAL and AGRICULTURAL IRELAND. 

MANCHESTER SESSIUNS in the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

DIONYSIUS of HALICARNASSUS. 

THATCHAM and its MANORS. 

NEW NOVELS:—The Vultures; A Bayard from = 4 
Stealers; “ Honey”; The Lady- -Kilter; The KRomman ; The 


Articles on 


FINANCE and MONEY-MAKING. 

MEDIEVAL ROMANCE and FULK-LORE. 

GREEK PLAYS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Africanderism ; The Struggle for Persia ; 
With at St. Helena; Wesley's Journal; Taine’s Letters 
in Englis! 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS COMMISSION : The INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS of ORIENTALISTS; The COMING PUBLISHING 
SEASON 

LITERARY GOSSIP 

SCLENVE :—Natural Histo: Notes; A 1 
Notes; The Coming Season , ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Sir Joshua Reynolds; La Collection Wallace; The 
Exhibition ot ey Art at Bruges (11.); The British Archwo- 
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